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EDITORIAL 


AM glad to be able to announce that my project 
[ot anew weekly paper about radio will be achieved 

this autumn. One of the jbenefits which the 
launching of Vox will confer upon THE GRAMOPHONE 
is that it will enable us to move 
into more convenient offices. We 
have been lucky enough to secure 
the upper half of a large 
eighteenth-century house in Soho 
Square where we really shall have 
room to listen to the gramophone 
far better than we can at 58, Frith 
Street. Among the other advan- 
tages of our new quarters is a 
small room, opening out of the 
audition room, into which the 
Expert Committee can be locked 
if necessary like a jury. We shall 
keep the distribution office at 
58, Frith Street ; but the editorial 
and advertisement offices will be 
at 10a, Soho Square. After long 
and anxious deliberation as they 
say, which usually means after 
thinking over the matter for ten 
minutes in one’s bath, I have 





decided to abandon the scheme 
of producing Vox at twopence 
and tosubstitute the undemocratic 
price of sixpence. I have come to 
this decision reluctantly, but the 
problem of distribution came to 
seem too difficult for the moment. 
My object is to bring out a 
paper readable from cover to cover without pander- 
ing to what I am convinced is not really what 
the public wants at all. A legend has been created 
by what may be called the Automatic Press, of 
a reading public whose mentality is something 
between that of a half-witted nursemaid and a 
candidate for Borstal. My six years’ experience 
of THE GRAMOPHONE, my two years’ experience with 
the Sunday Pictorial, and my eighteen years’ experi- 
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The Editor on the beach at Eriskay where Prince 
Charles Edward landed from France, July 23rd, 1745. 


ence as a novelist have led me to suppose that the 
public is a great deal less idiotic than the Automatic 
Press still pathetically believes. My experience of 
broadcasting has done much to confirm this impres- 
sion, and I propose as Editor of 
Vox to test this theory of mine 
even more completely. 

I regret extremely that I am 
not at present in a position to feel 
confident of being able to make 
this test with a twopenny weekly ; 
but I pledge my word thatif I can 
_ Make Vox a success at sixpence so 
CSOs nha it will shoulder its propor- 

| tionate share of the ‘“‘overheads”’ 
as stoutly as THE GRAMOPHONE 
will be able to, I shall later on try 
to produce a twopenny weekly as 
well. I believe profoundly that 
the Press, as it exists to-day, is 
breaking up, and that radio (to 
which will undoubtedly be added 
television)is going torevolutionise 
human thought and human action 
as completely as the invention of 
printing revolutionised it. 

Iremember as a boy of thirteen 
buying the first number of the 
Daily Mail on my way back from 
_ sehool, and I remember the thrill 
| with which I discovered that at 
- last somebody had produced a 
newspaper to appeal to an intelli- 
gent boy of thirteen. [ remember 
writing to my father and asking if, at any rate 
while he was away from home, we could take in 
the Daily Mail instead of the Daily Telegraph, 
pointing out that his consent would mean saving 
a halfpenny a day. At that date the columns 
of the Daily Telegraph were considered to have 
touched the limit to which a daily paper might 
descend in its search for readableness. The Daily 
Telegraph, however, did not appeal to clever boys of 
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thirteen, but to stupid men of thirty, and it was 
because it failed to grasp that stupid men of thirty 
would be replaced in due course by men of thirty 
not quite so stupid that the proud legend on the 
posters, ‘‘ The largest circulation in the world,’’ soon 
became but a memory. How far away seems the 
time when the superior person used ‘ telegraphese ” 
to express the lowest depth into which a journalist 
could drag the English language. The rise to power 
of the great newspapers, and the signs now every- 
where apparent of their impending decline from that 
power will, when the decline is accomplished, pro- 
vide for the student of humanity material for a 
classic history. He will speculate upon the vitality 
which in the summer of 1900 carried the Daily Mail 
successfully through the shock administered to their 
credit and credibility by their circumstantial account 
of a massacre of diplomatic representatives in Pekin 
which never took place, and he will ask himself how 
a paper which could survive that should within 
thirty years find one of its children reduced to 
offering free meals to persuade the inhabitants of 
Newcastle to read it for six weeks; and, if I am not 
mistaken, he will find the explanation in the growth 
of radio. 

The instinct of self-protection which has driven 
the great rival Press combines in this country to join 
forces to repel the invader of their privileges is 
everywhere apparent in the tendencious paragraphs 
and articles which clutter up the columns of the 
newspapers like last year’s dust. For instance, in a 
recent number of the Evening Standard I read a con- 
tradiction of the theory that the appearance of a 
novelist before the microphone is likely to influence 
to his advantage the sale of his books. I can easily 
believe that some of my colleagues have done their 
sales no good by appearing before the microphone, 
but I assert that if a novelist will condescend to give 
himself the trouble to study the art of broadcasting, 
always provided that he possesses what we will call 
a radio personality, he will find that his sales have 
derived great benefit from his appearances before 
the microphone. Furthermore, I will retort to the 
paragraphist in the Evening Standard that the 
letters I receive from readers of articles of mine on 
general topics in the press are numerically insigni- 
ficant compared with those I receive when I write 
an article in the Radio Times. The lesson to be 
derived from this is that the radio public is not 
merely listening, but that it is also reading. 

But nowadays it is beginning to read on a foundation 
built up by listening-in first, and let us remember 
that the B.B.C. will only celebrate its seventh 
birthday next November. That means to say we 
are still at least twenty years away from being able 
to perceive its artistic effect on those habituated to 
it from earliest childhood. It is because I feel with 
what is the missionary fervour of a convert that the 
whole future of art (and with the advent of tele- 


vision we may presently be able to include painting 
and sculpture with poetry and music) depends on 
the way radio is used, that I am devoting myself to 
the future of radio. I am not starting Voz in the 
same spirit as I might start a new paper about 
rabbits, because I had just bought a couple of 
Angoras and a hutch. I am starting Vox because 
I feel that the British Broadcasting Corporation has 
shown itself aware of the immeasurable responsi- 
bility which is attached to the privilege it enjoys 
and because I wish to provide a focus for sane, 
imaginative, and just radio opinion. We all have 
our bones to pick with the B.B.C., but that should 
not make us criticise them in a petty spirit of fret- 
fulness. I, for instance, regard the attempt to foist 
standard English upon us as disastrous, and I shall 
do my best to fight against this creeping insidious 
uniformity. I regard it as nothing less than a joke 
to devote all this pompous attention to uniform 
English and not take steps to teach the announcers 
how to pronounce the capitals of Europe. In the 
remote Hebridean island of Eriskay during the week 
beginning August 4th I actually heard one announcer 
say Monaco and another talk about Sofeea instead 
of Sdéfia. No amount of powdering the voice before 
going to the microphone will cover such blemishes 
as these. It is much more important for the 
announcers to find out what is the right stress for 
the vowels in the name of an Italian tenor than to 
enunciate the movements from a string quartet or 
a symphony in a Bond Street French accent. Nor 
is it much use worrying about the standard English 
of the announcers if every day they are given such 
barbarous English to read as the present news 
bulletins provide. However, this and innumerable 
other topics arising out of the B.B.C. programmes 
will all find their advocates or opponents in the 
pages of Vow. 

Unless some unforseen obstacle arises the first 
number of Vox will be published on October 18th 
and thenceforward every Friday. Several comments 
have been made on the unconventional way in which I 
have started this new paper. All I can say is that 1 
hope the paper itself, when it appears, will be as un- 
conventional as its start. The fact is we do not regard 
it as a piece of ordinary journalism, and if we out- 
rage the etiquette of a great profession we shall do 
so with our eyes open, because we regard ourselves, 
not with any sense of superiority, but indeed with 
considerable trepidation over our audacity, as a 
paper entirely divorced from the mighty traditions 
of Fleet Street. If we fail, we shall fail because I 
have misjudged public taste; if we succeed, we 
shall succeed because we shall be able to state our 
ideals in one word, and that word is sincerity. We 
shall print no advertisement unless we consider that 
by printing such an advertisement we are prepared 
to recommend the wares advertised. Readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE will not need to be reminded that 
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we have never praised when we did not feel that 
praise was due, and I believe that few papers with 
the modest circulation of THE GRAMOPHONE can 
boast of such a large and faithful body of adver- 
tisers. To pretend that we can hope to be inde- 
pendent of the support of advertisers would be idle 
boasting, but I can at least promise that if we fail 
through lack of advertisers’ support it will be because 
we would rather fail than make any concession to 
insincerity. And now I think I have taken up 
enough time with a record of Voz. 

Mr. Percy Scholes’s entry into the discussion about 
names has provoked a re-opening of the discussion 
by Feste in the Musical Times of August Ist. He 
argues wittily and well, as one would expect, against 
the proposed sacrilege by Mr. Scholes and myself; 
but at the end of his article the reader is left with 
the impression that Feste resents any extension of 
the popularity of music. This is what he has to say 
about the man in the street :— 

‘But the man in the street usually has his 
Radio Times at hand, and in any case the work is 
described by the announcer before being played. 
Is the man in the street so lazy, or such a fool, 
that he cannot write down a key or a number as 
easily as a fancy title? I, for one, am getting 
very tired of the man in the street to whom art 
and artists are supposed to salaam so abjectly. 
If his High Mightiness doesn’t think good music is 
worth a little trouble, let him go without it.” 

Very well, then, let the man in the street go with- 
out music, and if musicians prefer to exist in an 
archaic mumbo jumbo world let them do so; it will 
not worry the man in the street, that is a sure thing. 
The point Mr. Scholes and I have tried to make is 
that for the benefit of musicians, but by no means 
necessarily for the benefit of music, we wish to give 
the classics the benefit of what the classical com- 
posers would certainly have given themselves if they 
had been writing to-day. It is not even as if opus 
numbers provided an accurate time table of the 
composer’s work, or we should not get a quartet of 
Schubert written at the age of seventeen labelled 
Opus 168. The comparative lack of fertility of 
contemporary composers compared with that of 
their predecessors may insure that an opus number 
will label a quartet or quintet with sufficient dis- 
tinction, because a single string quartet or quintet 
may be all that he has written in either form. 

An American commentator on this argument 
argued with singular ineptness that the César 
Franck Symphony was one of the most popular 
symphonies, and that the absence of any kind of 
label was a proof that I did not know what I was 
talking about. But who wants to give a label to 
César Franck’s only symphony ? It is perfectly easy 
to remember César Franck’s only symphony ; it is 
perfectly easy to remember César Franck’s sonata, 
or César Franck’s quintet, or César Franck’s quartet. 

A*® 


It is when one asks people to remember the dozens 
of string quartets by Haydn or Mozart that one 
wishes for & more memorable description than 
Op. 76, No. 5. I have never suggested treating them 
as programme music, but if one quartet of Mozart 
can be called the ‘* Huntsman ”’ quartet, why cannot 
another with only an opus number be called the 
‘* Blue ” or the “ Green’ quartet, or anything else 
that may seem vaguely appropriate? To argue as 
Feste does that such titles as the ‘* Pathétique ” 
and the ‘* Appassionata’’ are tolerated because 
the consensus of musical opinion has decided that 
they fit, is to throw up the sponge in favour of 
Mr. Scholes and myself, who are only anxious to 
find titles which the consensus of musical opinion 
will accept as suitable. If any titles not given by 
the composer himself are justifiable then all titles 
are justifiable, and if Feste enjoys the notion that 
the Prussian Academy of Arts and Sciences is now 
collecting evidence to obtain the passing of a law in 
Germany for the safeguarding of the musical classics, 
it is only one more piece of evidence of the con- 
Spiracy among intellectuals to Teutonise this country. 
If Mr. Scholes and I label the whole 1,248 works 
which comprise the opus numbers now in existence, 
we should certainly not achieve such a disservice to 
music as by placing the classics under the tutelage 
of the Prussian Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

The ill-concealed chagrin with which so many 
musical critics regard the violation of their pet 
sanctuaries would be laughable if obscurantism were 
ever laughable. Some of them have written more 
like gamekeepers than critics about my suggestion, 
more as if they were trying to preserve salmon than 
sonatas, quails than quartets. The disrepute into 
which many a composer and painter and writer falls 
when the vulgar herd begins to enjoy his work is a 
notorious phenomenon. Small-minded exclusiveness 
has been aS much the enemy of art as it has been of 
religion. What maggot in the human brain makes a 
work of art more desirable because it can only be 
enjoyed by the few ? 

The Dominion Company are shortly going to 
publish an album of twelve double-sided 10 inch 
records with readings by twelve authors from their 
own works—Ian Hay, W. W. Jacobs, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Rose Macaulay, A. E. W. Mason, A. A. 
Milne, Alfred Noyes, H. De Vere Stacpoole, E. 
Temple Thurston, Hugh Walpole, Rebecca West, 
and myself make up the list. The discs will be sold 
separately at 1s. 9d. I sincerely hope that the 
public will respond, for the natural egoism of the 
author tempts me to believe that the idea was a 
good one. It has been mooted in various recording 
rooms during the last few years, but nothing has 
ever come of it before. 

There is a note by Mr. P. Wilson on another page 
about the recent improvement in Columbia recording 
from the point of view of electrical reproduction. I 
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have been arguing for a long time that Columbia 
recording and Parlophone recording are both better 
for electric reproduction than H.M.V. recording. 
One or two of the members of the Expert Com- 
mittee insisted that I was wrong and I suppose 
they will insist now that the peculiar suitability of 
Columbia recording to electrical reproduction is only 
of a late date. Be that as it may, I am really 
delighted to find that Mr. Wilson is listening to the 
sirens of Columbia for a change. I do not think they 
are likely to wreck him. 

There have been a great number of August records, 
but perhaps because I have not listened to the 
gramophone as much as usual I cannot say that 
they have made much impression on me. Merely 
from the point of view of recording I am inclined to 
single out the Overture to Weber’s Oberon played 
by the Concertgebouw and conducted by Mengelberg 
on two twelve-inch light blue Columbia discs 
(L.2312, 13) as the most notable. The fourth 
side is taken up with Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance in 
G minor, and if any reader does not already possess 
the Oberon Overture this is the one to get, but are 
there many readers likely to want it who do not 
already possess it ? 

The Bach Harpsichord Concerto in G minor 
(Parlo: E.10879, 80), played by Anna Linde and 
String Orchestra on two twelve-inch Parlophone 
discs, ought to have been better than it is. To my 
ear the harpsichord has been amplified almost out 
of all recognition, and it sounded something like a 
balalaika orchestra. 

Mozart’s Piano Sonata in D, played by Kathleen 
Long for the National Gramophonic Society on two 
dises, is a delightful affair, and Debussy’s Sonata in 
G minor, for violin and piano, played by André 
Mangeot and Lyell Barbour, ought to be welcome. 

The most important publication from H.M.V. 
was Elgar’s two Wand of Youth suites and the 
Minuet from Beau Brummel, in an album of five 
twelve-inch black discs (D.1636, 7, 8, 49, 50). This 
is enchanting music, and a re-recording of it was 
much wanted by many lovers of the gramophone if 
I am to judge by my correspondence. There is 
nothing particularly interesting among the piano 
records, but among the violin records I was greatly 
pleased by a ten-inch dark blue Columbia of Yelli 
d’Aranyi in Kreisler’s arrangement of a Melody by 
Gluck and a Rondino by Beethoven (Col. 5247), and 
very welcome too was a Mischa Elman ten-inch red 
label disc from H.M.V. (D.A.1033) of Kreisler’s 
arrangement of Wieniawski’s Caprice, and on the 
other side is a Vocalise of Rachmaninoff. 

Master Yehudi Menuhin is a new boy prodigy and 
his first record, a red ten-inch H.M.V. (D.A.1003), 
seems to justify all of the praise he has had. He 
will be heard at the Albert Hall this autumn. There 
was a time (Mischa Elman was a boy prodigy 
then) when a number of these children were to be 


heard, and the public began to take it for granted 
that a boy of ten should play the violin divinely ; 
but we have not had many lately, and Master 
Yehudi Menuhin should have a long run. 

There is nothing much to mention among the 
’ecello records; but Segovia and his guitar on a 
ten-inch H.M.V. (E.475) should be noted. He plays 
an arrangement of a Bach Courante and the Alle- 
gretto movement from a Sonatina by Torroba. 

Among the vocal records I enjoyed Richard 
Tauber singing the Indian love call and O Rose 
Marie, I love you, in German, on a twelve-inch 
Parlophone Odeon dise (R.20086). His voice is not 
unnaturally amplified this time as it was in that 
lamentable ’O Sole Mio. I was much impressed by 
the performance of Harold Williams and Francis 
Russell in I lay with Cassio and Witness yonder 
marble heaven, from Verdi’s Otello in English, on a 
dark blue twelve-inch (Col.9827). The recording 
is magnificent, and both singers reconciled me for a 
few minutes to Italian opera in English. Madame 
Galli-Curci did not make a success in Solveig’s song 
or with Lo! here the gentle lark on a red twelve-inch 
H.M.V. (D.B.1278). Miss Stiles Allen gives a good 
performance of Vissi darte from Puccini’s La Tosca, 
and one not quite so good of Musetta’s song from 
La Bohéme on a ten-inch Electron dise (0294). 
Arthur Vivian singing Father O’Flynn on a Broad- 
cast Twelve (5084) should not be missed. | 

Of the choral records a Parlophone disc (E.10878) 
of the Sieber Choir with Grand Symphony Orchestra 
in Strauss’s waltz, Tales from the Vienna woods, is a 
most enjoyable affair. 

Among the light records I found Seamark’s 
humorous sketch, the ’Ole in the road, as given by 
George Graves and Myles Clifton on a twelve-inch 
Columbia disc (9829), one of the most diverting 
comic records I have yet heard. But after my 
experience with A few drinks I hesitate to recom- 
mend any comic record again, unless readers are in 
& position to hear it for themselves first of all. 


During the last years of his life Sir Ray Lankester, 
who died a fortnight ago, paid much attention to 
the gramophone. I have several long letters from 
him full of inquiries about records, and he used to 
write to ask me about singers and songs as if he were 
asking about some animals I had had a better oppor- 
tunity of observing than he had. Caruso was a 
favourite of his, but apart from Caruso he did not 
care for Italian singers. One of his great pleasures 
was to listen to the records of Gervase Elwes. He 
found Italian singers too nasal, and I, who found 
English singers too throaty, had many an argument 
with him over their respective merits. I had many 
memorable talks with him over a period of years, 
because for some reason which I have never dis- 
covered he was always extraordinarily kind to me. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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FROM ’CELLIST TO CONDUCTOR 


An Appreciation of John Barbirolli 
By PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


some of Fred Elizalde’s, now, alas, historic 

syncopated sizzles from the ball-room at the 
Savoy Hotel. He who runs may read, but on his 
biographical journey I shall give him a chance to 
recover his wind. So here are afew musical milestones 
which mark the career of John Barbirolli : 


"Tx weather, as I write, is even hotter than 


Musical Milestones. 


Born in England, 
December 2nd, 1899 

Won scholarship at 
Trinity College of Music, 
1909 : 

Soloist in @ violoncello 
concerto, Queen’s Hall, 
1910 

Entered R.A M. study- 
ing harmony, counterpoint 
and theory under Dr. J. B. 
McEwen, and the violon- 
cello with Herbert Walenn, 
1911 

Played ’celloin cinemas, 
hotels, restaurants and 
dance-halls, 1914 

Later, played in orches- 
tras of Royal Carl Rosa 
and Beecham Opera Com- 
panies. 

During the war, though 
too young to serve at 
the Front, became 
Lance-Corporal in the Ist 
Suffolks. 

Founded and conducted 
Guild of Singers and 
Players Chamber Orches- 
tra, also Chenil Chamber 
Orchestra. 

Conductor B.N.O.C., London Symphony, and Royal 
Philharmonic Society’s Orchestras. 

Was conductor and impresario for that memorable 
two weeks’ season of The Barber of Seville (Rossini) 
at King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, and Wimbledon 
Theatre—a notable box-office success, July-August, 
1927 

At the invitation of Colonel Blois, he conducted 
a few performances during the Italian half of the 
international season at Covent Garden 1928 


Made his first gramophone records with Edison 
ee ae io 





JOHN BARBIROLLI 


Entered into exclusive recording contract with 


The Gramophone Company, Ltd. 1928 
Conducted Don Giovanni during international 
season at Covent Garden 1929 


Appointed Musical Director for the International 
Syndicate’s tour of Opera in English 1929 

In addition to these achievements, Barbirolli has 
undertaken a Continental 
tour with the International 
String Quartet, of which 
he used to be a regular 
member, playingin France, 
Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many and Spain. 

And he is only now in his 
thirtieth year ! 

With neither influence 
nor financial backing, he 
has attained his position as 
one of our foremost con- 
ductors through merit and 
sheer hard work,having had 
no holiday for seven years. 


Rehearsals. 


Giovanni Barbirolli, 
known to his intimates as 
“Tito,” son of an Italian 
fatherand a Frenchmother, 
was brought up and educa- 
ted in England. Indeed, 
his views in these troublous 
times on the industry of 
music are those of an 
imaginative but practical 
English businessman. Has 
he not made opera in 
English pay during the two 
worst weeks in the London 
theatrical year? Ask Mrs. 
J. B. Mulholland, proprietor of the King’s Theatre, 
Hammersmith, and the Wimbledon Theatre, who 
gave him that opportunity. ‘‘ Imaginative ” I called 
him, for it requires some imagination for a young 
conductor to spend £50 of his own fee on an extra 
rehearsal with his orchestra. 

‘‘ Fewer operas, more rehearsals’ would be his 
motto if he were advisory director of a touring opera 
company, and so say all of us who are in the know. 
Compared with a grand opera repertoire, the average 
Gilbert and Sullivan series is numerically insignificant, 
but each one of them is rehearsed “‘ down to the last 


Whitlock. 
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button,” which largely accounts for their drawing 
power. 
Two Conductors in Action 


Small in stature but of sturdy build, Barbirelli 
is more Italian than French in appearance. He has 
a fine broad forehead, well-cut features, and penetrat- 
ing brown eyes that miss nothing. 

Facing his audience to receive their first round of 
applause, he looks spick and span from top to toe. 
His raven-black hair carefully parted shines like 
new patent leather, yet before the curtain rings down 
on the first act an unruly lock becoming detached 
gives him a strange resemblance to the young 
Napoleon. Wholly absorbed in his music he is too 
honest to assume the mask of impassivity. His face 
becomes the mirror of his emotions. Not so very 
long ago, one of those musical groundlings who are 
for ever finding fault with their superiors, reproached 
him in a letter to a newspaper for scowling and pulling 
grimaces. Yet the self-same correspondent never 
dared criticise Sir Thomas Beecham for capering to 
his own tempi while he conducted a symphony by 
his beloved Mozart. A propos, after a superb 
performance by the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Sir Thomas’s direction at the Queen’s Hall, 
in April, 1927, of Beethoven’s Second Symphony, a 
young gentleman in the grand circle accosted 
Barbirolli with: “I say, that man’s quite a good 
conductor, don’t you think?” ‘“ Bravo,” replied 
* Tito,” “ go on, don’t be afraid of it.” 

For the benefit of those who can but won’t afford 
to join the Imperial League of Opera, let me encore 
that cheerful admonition: ‘Go on, don’t be 
afraid of it.” | 

At Covent Garden. 


While still in his boyhood, Barbirolli for some 
time occupied a seat in the back row of the ’cellists 
at Covent Garden during one of Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s memorable seasons of grand opera. 
How many of us foresaw that in 1928 this brilliant 
executant would be occupying his conductor’s chair 
during the Italian half of the international season 
in the same opera house? From strength to 
strength! It is good to hear that Colonel Blois 
has lately appointed Barbirolli musical director of 
the English Opera Provincial Autumn Tour, organised 
by the Covent Garden Syndicate. They open at 
Halifax on September 23rd. Yorkshiremen and 
other opera lovers will wish them well. 


By the way, it must have been during the Beecham 
tenancy that I heard a polyglot performance of 
La Bohéme when, possibly pour encourager les 
autres, Joseph Hislop sang the rdle of Rudolfo in 
Italian and Swedish, while Jeanne Brola as Mimi 
alternated between English and Italian. But the 
late lamented B.N.O.C. changed all that. Uncom- 
promisingly British, they sang in a language which 
their audiences understood, and they often had to 


tinker with the text of their translators to change 
the counterfeit into King’s English. 


A Rossini Souvenir and Some Others. 

Since I began this article Barbirolli has settled 
in Streatham, having forsaken that cosy flat in 
Marchmont Street, off Russell Square, where with 
his young brother, a promising violinist, he lived 
for so many years with his father, the late Cav. 
Lorenzo Barbirolli, and his French mother. His 
father’s sudden death a few months ago came as a 
great blow to the family and to his many musical 
friends. I was privileged to meet Lorenzo Barbirolli 
at several houses, notably at that of Herbert Walenn, 
who considers John his “ star” pupil. If the father 
regarded his son with affectionate pride, the son was 
equally devoted and proud of his musical lineage. 
He once told me that his paternal grandfather was 
chef dorchestre in the first company in Italy to tour 
Verdi’s Otello, while Lorenzo Barbirolli, John’s 
father, led the second violins in the same aggregation. 

It was while I was acting as publicity manager 
for John Barbirolli’s two weeks run of The Barber 
of Seville at King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, and 
Wimbledon Theatre in July and August, 1927, that 
he showed me a family document, of historic interest, 
a holograph letter from Rossini to Count Giuseppe 
Contin, a celebrated musical amateur and patron 
of the arts, and founder of the famous Lyceo Bene- 
detto Marcello, Venice, a school of music named after 
the composer Marcello. The original, together with 
a photograph of Rossini, was given by the Count to 
John Barbirolli’s grandfather. Here isa translation : 

MY VERY OWN CONTIN, 

The sad news you send me of the cruel loss you have 
sustained, I had already been made acquainted with in a 
Trieste newspaper. 

I had thought of sending you a few words of sympathy 
but I had a slight hope that the paper had lied (as the 
press are wont to do at times) but now, unfortunately, 
the news you send me confirms it only too well, and I have 
to convey to you my sympathy for the very cruel loss 
that has overtaken you. 

I idolised my own mother, and even now [ still mourn 
her loss, and can only hope that time may help to heal 
these wounds. 

Come to Paris and live for a short time in this centre 
of intellectual life. You will reap a little benefit, I’m sure, 
and meanwhile give great happiness to 

Your friend and admirer, 
RossInl. 

P.S.—Embrace my good Perruchini and take him as 

companion for your trip. 


Passy, Paris. September 7th, 1865. 
The envelope is addressed to : 
Signor Giuseppe Contin, 
Celebrated Musical Amateur, 
Meleantin, 
VENICE. 

The allusion in this letter to the press is scarcely 
surprising if we consider how fiercely the newspapers 
of his day used to criticise Rossini’s operas. I had 
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the original letter in Italian photographed and a 
framed print and translation hung in the foyer of 
the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, where it was 
eagerly perused by the early arrivals and also during 
the entr’actes. 

Another interesting letter displayed on the walls 
of John’s workroom at 46, Marchmont street, was 
from Boito, poet, dramatist and composer, best 
known here in connection with Verdi, to whom he 
supplied those polished and poetical libretti for 
Otello and Falstaff, and for those fine operas 
Mefistofele and Nerone which he wrote in their 
entirety. Then there was a characteristic epistle 
from Eleanore Duse, perhaps Italy’s greatest tragie 
actress, a devoted friend of the Barbirolli family. 

To come nearer home in more recent times, 
I observed with pleasure a photograph of Thibaud, 
the noted French violinist, inscribed with a message 
of appreciation, also a realistic portrait of Bar- 
birolli’s comrade and colleague Casals, and written 
across it were the words, ‘“‘A Monsieur Barbirolli, 
avec admiration—Casals.”’ 

Yet another affecting souvenir in the form of 
an appreciation dated January 7th, 1928, from 
Delius in France, on hearing Barbirolli conduct a 
‘‘ wireless ’? performance of his exquisite Summer 
Night on the River 

‘“* Your tempi were perfect, just as I want them, and 


I felt you were in entire sympathy with the music, for 
which I thank you most heartily.” 


Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE will remember that 
this work has been finely recorded by the N.G.S. 
Chamber Orchestra under Barbirolli’s baton. 


‘* There is a tide, in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at its flood leads on to fortune.”’ 


December 12th, 1927, was the turning-point in 
“ Tito’s”’ career. Deputising for Sir Thomas 


Beecham, who was on the injured list owing to a 


severe and painful accident to his leg, Barbirolli 
conducted the London Symphony Orchestra at 
their last concert that year at Queen’s Hall. 
Casals, king of all ’cellists, in sympathy as always 
with his fellow-executants (such as the conductor 
of the occasion) was at the top of his form in a 
familiar violoncello concerto by Haydn and after 
the performance shook Barbirolli warmly by the 
hand and literally patted him on the back, which 
intensified the applause of an enthusiastic audience. 
I recollect the occasion only too well, for I had 
been fortunate enough to obtain a couple of 
platform seats behind the orchestra for Gwen 
Knight and myself. Our friend told me afterwards 
that, having been called upon at short notice, he 
had gone without sleep for over forty-eight hours 
preparing for the event. 

Another item, Elgar’s Symphony No. 2 in E flat, 
which bristles with difficulties and takes almost an 
hour to perform, he learned in three days. As a 
sequel, Sir Edward wrote him a letter which would 


have made most men rush off to Heath’s and order 
a larger size in hats, but Barbirolli was never 
effected with tete montée. Here it is: 
14th December, 1927. 
“T hear splendid accounts of your conducting of the 
Symphony Concert on Monday last: for your kind care 
of my work I send you my very sincere thanks.” 
During the interval that evening Fred Gaisberg, 
with an eye to the future, rushed round to the 
green-room and fixed up an exclusive recording 
contract with Barbirolli for His Master’s Voice. 
This bold enterprise has enabled me to append a 
list of H.M.V. records made under his baton. 
And there are many more still to be released, so 
watch their monthly bulletins! ‘“ The boys in 
the orchestra down at Hayes are very fond of 
him, so be sure you give him a boost,” said Gaisberg 
to me at his house when I was interviewing him 
for my ‘“‘ Round the Recording Studies ”’ Series in 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 
I promised to do my best and can only hope it 
will pass the censorship of the Editor, the victim, 
and my patient readers. 


His Master’s Voice Records. 


Mozart: Eine kleine Nachtmusik. C 1655/6. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 2 in D major. C 1608/10. 

HAYDN: Concerto in D major for violoncello and 
orchestra, with Suggia. H.M.V. D 1518/20. 

GLucK: Ah! si la liberté. Act 3 (Armide). Sung 
by Frida Leider. 

MOZART: Or sai chi Vonore (The wretch now thou 
knowest) Act 1 (Don Giovanni). Sung by Frida 
Leider (Conducted by John Barbirolli). 

John Barbirolli has also conducted orchestral 
accompaniments to songs and operatic arias on 
several occasions. 


The National Gramophonic Society Records. 


CORELLI: Concerto for Christmas Night, and 

DEBUSSY: Deux Danses. On three records (69-71). 

DELIUS: Summer Night on the River. One record 
(72). 

MOZART: Symphony in C major (K 200). 
records (73, 74). 

WARLOCK: Serenade for Strings. One record (75). 

ELGAR: Introduction and Allegro. Two records 
(94, 95). 

PURCELL: Suite for Strings. Two records (96, 97). 

HAYDN : Symphony in D major, No. 2 (‘* London ’’) 
(seven sides) and— 

MozART: Andante in C major (for strings only) 
from Second Cassation, one side. Four 12in. 
records. Played by N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra 
under John Barbirolli. 

Barbirolli has also made several Electron records, 
and has just recorded the Bach ’Cello Sonata in 

G major with Ethel Bartlett for the N.G.S. 


PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


Two 
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NEGLECTED 


COMPOSERS 


By W. A. CHISLETT 
VIII.—Luigi Cherubini 


HE recent issue by the Edison Bell Company 

of the Scherzo in B flat, played by the Poltro- 

nieri Quartet (Electron X.547), reminds me 
that Cherubini ought to have been included in this 
series of thumb-nail sketches before now. Cherubini’s 
music is so sadly neglected in England that his chief 
claims to fame nowadays seem to be the tirades 
directed against him by Berlioz. A perusal of Berlioz’s 
autobiography leaves one with the impression that 
Cherubini was a surly, bad-tempered curmudgeon, 
and that his music was dry to the point of dustiness 
and old-fashioned to the point of mustiness. The 
episodes quoted by Berlioz in some cases merely 
make amusing reading, although in other instances 
they arouse in the reader feelings of exasperation 
against Cherubini’s wilful obtuseness and deliberate 
obstructiveness; but too much importance should 
not be attached to the views of such a rebellious and 
revolutionary pupil as Berlioz undoubtedly was. 

Haydn described Cherubini as ‘“ the greatest 
of all living composers,’ Beethoven called him 
“the greatest dramatic composer of his time,” and 
Brahms expressed the opinion that his Medea is 
“the opera which we musicians between ourselves 
regard as the highest point in dramatic music.” 
These opinions are as entitled to our consideration 
as are those of Berlioz, who is himself constrained 
to say on one occasion, when condemning the judging 
of orchestral music by piano transcriptions, ‘* Try 
the Communion March from Cherubini’s great Mass. 
What becomes of those long-drawn, mystical wind- 
notes that fill one’s soul with religious ecstasy; of 
those exquisitely interwoven flutes and clarinets to 
which the whole effect is due ? ”’ 

The fact that Cherubini was bred on counterpoint 
and polyphony, while Berlioz, to quote Professor 
Buck, “did not go through the mill and learn his 
job as a good carpenter,” seems to have been the root 
cause of the mutual antipathy which existed between 
master and pupil, and which extended throughout 
the remainder of both lives. Apart from this, one 
might have expected them to be attracted to one 
another, for both were essentially experimenters, 
and in the same realm, that of the orchestra. Musi- 
cians will always remember that Mozart’s Idomeneo 
and Cherubini’s Lodoiska were the first scores to 
include a quartet of horns, and that Cherubini 
introduced other important orchestral innovations 
into his scores, the credit for some of which is often 
unjustly given to Weber. 

Cecil Gray, in his new “ History of Music,” says 
*‘ Cherubini is one of the most difficult of all com- 
posers to place, and one to whom complete justice 


has not yet been done by musical criticism. His 
place in history is perhaps better explained by his 
dates than by any words, for he was born in 1760— 
i.e., only four years later than Mozart—and died in 
1842, in the full flood-tide of the Romantic move- 
ment. Consequently he partakes to a great extent 
of the characteristics of both periods... .” 

Luigi Cherubini or, to give him his full string of 
names, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio Salvatore Cheru- 
bini, was born, therefore, on September 14th, 1760, 
in the city of Florence. He began, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ to learn music at six and composition at 
nine,” and by the time he was sixteen he had com- 
posed three Masses, several cantatas, and a lot of 
other church music. He continued a more or less 
successful career in his native land until 1784, when 
he came to London. From London he went to Paris 
in 1786, and finally made his home in that city in 
1788. On the establishment of the Paris Con- 
servatoire in 1795, he was given a minor post and 
eventually, in 1822, he became the Director, which 
appointment he retained until his death in 1842. 

Cherubini’s creative activities, like Beethoven’s, 
are usually divided into three periods, and from 
the tremendous output of the second and third of 
these, in which he devoted himself to operatic and 
sacred music respectively, there are many extracts 
worthy of, and suitable for, recording. It may not be 
possible to revive any of his operas in England 
because of the paucity of purple patches, but some 
of the Overtures, such as The Water-Carrier, Medea, 
Ali Baba, Lodoiska, and Les Abencérages are still to 
be heard in concert halls, and would be as popular 
in record form as the delightful Anacréon overture 
(Col. L.1972-3), which is, I believe, the only one 
available in England, and some of the more easily 
detachable arias would be a welcome change from 
the later Italians. 

Similarly, although in his chamber music he may 
be but a follower in the footsteps of Haydn and 
Mozart, certain isolated movements, if not whole 
quartets, should be recorded. A notable example is 
the last movement of the Quartet in E flat, which 
leads off with one of the most effective unison passages 
in all chamber music. 

Finally there is a huge store of sacred music, the 
best of which is worthy of comparison with that of 
Palestrina himself. The modern process of recording 
enables justice to be done to such mighty works 
as these, and extracts from, say, the Requiem in D 
minor and the Requiem in C minor would, I venture 
to think, be welcomed by many gramophiles. 

W. A. CHISLETT. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE anpb THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


The Gramophone in Fiction. 


HE place and value of the gramophone in the 

psychology of the modern novel is a subject 

which our esteemed Editor is infinitely more 
capable of discussing than I am. I would not 
venture to touch upon the fringe of it even now, 
but for a lurking suspicion that his modesty causes 
him to refrain from mixing up the two things— 
that is to say, writing about novels in this journal 
or about gramophones in his novels. That he 
thinks about each in totally different terms is suffi- 
ciently obvious to all who, like myself, read whatever 
he writes and listen-in to whatever he discusses per 
radio. At the same time, having come across 
something entirely new to me—new, I mean, as an 
illustration of this particular topic—something, 
moreover, which is purely musical in its essence and 
character, I feel that I shall not be taking an un- 
warrantable liberty if I venture to deal with it as a 
holiday subject under the now-familiar caption that 
heads these articles. 

The leading motive, or leit-motif, as Wagner 
christened it, is a musical medium for exercising a 
psychological influence upon the ear and mind of 
the spectator. A particular theme can be associated 
with a particular person or event so definitely, so 
inseparably, that its mere repetition suffices to recall 
either or both vividly and instantaneously. Wagner 
did not actually invent the device of employing these 
‘¢ references,” as Sir Arthur Sullivan preferred to 
call them; but he used it more than any other 
composer, and developed it to the fullest degree that 
it has ever reached. Its enormous psychological 
influence must have been felt by all who have 
listened attentively and with musical apprehension 
to the scores of Tristan und Isolde, Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, Die Meistersinger, and Parsifal. Wagner 
built up the whole edifice of his dramatic and musical 
structure upon the foundation created by this plan. 
He knew, as Giuck and others had known before 
him, the effect of mélodrame, a system of introducing 
through the orchestra of the theatre musical themes, 
often played in a certain manner, to accompany 
leading characters and incidents, and thereafter at 
given moments used again to recall and emphasize 
the precise emotion that they originally helped to 
arouse. 

The experience itself, then, is as old as the hills. 
There is no need to dwell upon it further as an 
illustration of the subtle influence that a strain of 


music can exercise for re-awakening emotions with 
which it has at some time or other been associated. 
It has happened in my own case again and again ; 
and, what is more, it has never taken me more than 
a few seconds of reflection to recall the exact circum- 
stances—the place, the period, the performer— 
connected with my first hearing of that particular 
theme. Often enough one short phrase has sufficed 
to produce this result; and I daresay there are 
thousands besides myself whose musical ear in this 
respect is not a whit less retentive. But what, I 
hear you ask, has this to do with the gramophone 
or the novel? I will explain. The whole idea, 
depicted with admirable skill, I found the other day 
embodied in a few pages towards the end of a new 
story called Hrromango, from the pen of the gifted 
French novelist, Pierre Benoit. And the interest 
lay not merely in the mention of music and a gramo- 
phone (which one can read about incidentally, and, 
as a rule, with any amount of inaccurate detail in 
most modern novels), but in the fact that they are 
here made to illustrate the power of suggestion under 
rather remarkable circumstances and in an exceed- 
ingly dramatic manner. The gist of the story is as 
follows :— 

A young Frenchman named Fabre (an Australian 
by birth) has been sent by a development company 
in Sydney to experiment in sheep-rearing on a lonely 
island among the New Hebrides, in the Southern 
Pacific. Steamers call there rarely, and many of the 
native inhabitants are still in the cannibalistic stage. 
On landjng at Erromango, Fabre takes over the 
solitary bungalow that was occupied by his pre- 
decessor in the service of the company, who forthwith 
departs by the same steamer, after giving Fabre 
Some useful information about a couple of white 
people who dwell on the island. One of these is a 
dealer in copra named Jeffries, a morose individual 
of misanthropic habits (and a dead shot) who lives 
alone in a neighbouring bay and refuses to allow 
visitors to come near him. His wife is dead ; but she 
had come over from Sydney with Jeffries, and her 
tomb lies concealed between his house and the shore. 
Fabre does not succeed in making friends with this 
hermit; they scarcely ever meet. The new-comer 
is a scientist of some reputation, and does not object 
to a lonely life so long as the climate remains favour- 
able and the island beautiful. He amuses himself 
occasionally with a gramophone. 
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So the months pass until the date comes round 
for the steamer to call at Erromango again. Fabre 
goes on board and joins the captain, the officers, and 
the few passengers at a convivial lunch. Jeffries is 
also aboard, supervising the loading of his copra 
for Sydney, but takes no part in the festive gathering. 
The fact that he is within hearing has, however, to 
be noted because it so happens that Fabre, over the 
whiskey and cigars, regales his companions with a 
story of certain bonnes fortunes that had come his 
way some years before his departure from Australia. 
The hospitality of his villa at Rose Bay had been 
accepted for several days by a charming lady who 
also hailed from Sydney, but whose name he had 
never succeeded in learning. She was musical ; 
she played the piano and sang; and her favourite 
song was an English ballad, the title of which she 
had never mentioned, but the tune ?—that Fabre 
could remember. And, as he wound up his story, 
he hummed to his friends the refrain of the ballad 
that his fair visitor had loved to warble to him. 

It is from this point that tragedy begins slowly 
to creep into the story, and its progress is described 
with great ingenuity. One small detail in particular 
we are not allowed to miss. Although the misan- 
thropic Jeffries was not present at the lunch, he came 
down to the adjoining smoking-room to write some 
letters, and could not, therefore, have avoided over- 
hearing Fabre’s merry tale or the graceful melody 
which he quoted at its conclusion. Well, did it 
matter if he did hear it? That is precisely the 
question which Fabre is asking himself during all 
the dreary months that follow upon the awakening 
in his mind of a suspicion—the alarming and pro- 
bably well-founded suspicion—that his guest at 
Rose Bay and Jeffries’s dead wife were one and the 
same woman! Was it really so? We are never 
informed in so many plain words. But, that Fabre 
should believe it; that Jeffries should have over- 
heard the half-tipsy story which he so bitterly 
regrets having related to amuse his friends; these 
and other matters amply suffice to bring about a 
tragic dénowement. : 

To begin with, the rainy season sets in. The 
climate changes; a cyclone occurs and nearly 
destroys Erromango, besides killing most of Fabre’s 
sheep and ruining his bungalow. He loses his ser- 
vants ; he takes to drinking too much whiskey ; his 
health gradually becomes undermined, and his 
reason affected. Then one incident happens which 
bowls him over altogether. (It may be termed the 
central feature of this narrative.) Seated on his 
untidy verandah, imbibing liberal doses of neat 
whiskey, he listens one day to his gramophone 
whilst his native servant, Gabriel, changes the discs 
and (let us hope) inserts the new needles. Suddenly 
he hears a tune that makes him sit up with a start 
and open his eyes wide with astonishment. He had 
heard it before—too well did he know and instantly 


recognise it; but not out here at Erromango. How 
had Gabriel come across that strange disc? Where 
had he found it? The explanation comes quickly ! 
he had discovered it among a parcel of old gramo- 
phone dises left behind by Fabre’s predecessor, and 
somehow had never chanced to play it before. It 
was, aS we guess, the fatal tune that he had heard 
sung by the lady of Rose Bay. The words—‘ I 
have opened wide my lattice, Letting in the laughing 
breeze, That is telling happy stories, To the flowers 
and the trees ’’; and then the refrain, with its “‘ trilles 
stridents,” ‘“* Spring is coming.’’ Yes, out in the New 
Hebrides, out on the broad Pacific, here was the 
ballad that he had listened to ten years before on the 
outskirts of Sydney, the melody that was doubtless 
familiar on every continent in the Old and New 
Worlds. He had never known its name, any more 
than he knew hers. 

First he sends away his servant. Then he drags 
himself slowly to the gramophone, and, seizing the 
disc, manages to decipher the almost illegible words 
printed in gold on its well-worn label! 

The Swallows, sung by Alma Gluck, words by 
Clifton Bingham, music by Frederic H. Cowen.* 
But staring ever so hard at the dise could tell him 
nothing more; it might increase, but it could not 
silence his fears. Jeffries must know that song well ; 
must have heard him hum it on board the ship. 
He might even have heard it played from this same 
disc before Fabre came, though Gabriel had declared 
it was one with which he was not familiar. Here 
was the long arm of coincidence with a vengeance : 
—out on a lonely island like Erromango, to come 
across the husband of the ‘‘ only woman he had 
ever really cared for,’ yet not be absolutely sure 
that she and the anonymous one were the same 
identical person. Then to hear the song she used to 
sing (and which he had foolishly repeated for the 
benefit of other men, though he had forgotten the 
words) brought to life again by a discarded gramo- 
phone at a spot where it might be heard by the man 
who was waiting for just such evidence of his guilt ! 

As will be seen, the gramophone incident is made 
to form an integral part of the plot. Itaddsimmensely 
to that quality of tense atmosphere and dramatic 
realism which characterises all Pierre Benoit’s stories, 
and which makes him resemble Maeterlinck in 
method and style more than any other living French 
author. I will allow that the idea may be a trifle 
far-fetched, but imagine its effect, if cleverly utilised, 

* This record is catalogued in the H.M.V. list for 1928 as D.A.239, 
the only other of the same song being one by Tetrazzini numbered 
D.B.526. With the Italian soprano it was a favourite for encore 
purposes, and may have been made by her at Hayes, Middlesex. 
On the other hand, Alma Gluck probably made hers in New York ; 
and either there or in Sydney it might have been picked up by the 
author of Erromango, who goes to all the places that he writes about. 
The Swallows does not rank among Cowen’s best songs, but it is 
pretty and catchy ; and to me, personally, it is of interest because 
a pupil of mine was among the earliest to sing it publicly when it 
was first published in the ‘nineties. 
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in a talkie-film, where the refrain of The Swallows 
might be actually heard whilst Fabre is seen seated 
in his chaise longue, listening in agony to its joyful 
lilt. One can understand why, after locking the dise 
in his safe for the night, he takes it out next day, 
carries it down to the beach, smashes it into a 
thousand atoms, and carefully buries them in the 
sand deep below the surface. 

The rest of the story is quickly told. Upon a mind 
less disordered than Fabre’s—it must be admitted 
that he is something of a coward and a weakling for 
the hero of a novel—this unpleasant combination of 
events might not have produced such serious conse- 
quences. But the poor fellow feels that in the 
mysterious Jeffries he is “up against” a terrible 
menace and an unknown quantity at that. One 
afternoon Jeffries comes over to see him, but nothing 
comes out during their talk; it only heightens the 


impression that the ‘‘ widower” knows all and is 
biding his time—waiting for the answer to certain 
inquiries that he has set on foot in Sydney. During 
the long interval of waiting for the steamer to return 
with the mail, the atmosphere of uncertainty and 
anxiety becomes more and more exciting and the 
condition of Fabre grows worse every day. He 
sees no way out of the tangle, no loophole for escape 
from that avenging bullet. And so the end comes— 
not in such a way that we see the deed actually com- 
mitted or recognise the individual whose finger pulls 
the trigger. Indeed it is possible to form the notion 
that poor Fabre commits suicide. Anyhow the 
friends who come to fetch him to the ship find him 
seated at his office table, his head resting on his 
arms, his body cold and stiff, and a bullet-hole in 
his right temple. 
HERMAN KLEIN, 





WHITE MAGIC IN BLACK AFRICA 


By JACK D. HUGHES 


The Hughes-Rodney Expedition to the Northern Congo basin was planned by the author with the idea of 
making a study of cannibal ritual and custom, and to the pigmy country for the same purpose. When the news 
of the trip leaked out the author was asked to extend his exploration to the extent of investigating certain myths— 
the elephants’ cemetery, the lost silver mines of Chikova, and the ape-men of the Congo forests. . . . After covering 
3,000 miles the author and his companion got into the “‘ Valley of Sickness and Sorrow ” in the swamps of the 
Loangwa fiver Valley. In that valley the author’s colleague caught sunstroke, and went mad for four weeks, the 
author acting as nurse on one occasion for 110 terrible hours without a wink of sleep . . . Among the necessities 
for the expedition the author had included his Columbia portable, and of this he says: ‘‘ It was a godsend 
on those lonely nights when the whole world seemed against one, after a day of slogging through endless reeking 
forest, with the temperature right over the hundred mark, right up to midnight, and the tse-tse fly—Africa’s 
greatest curse (with a bite like a red-hot nail being hammered into your hide)—stinging the life out of one.” The 
natives had never heard such pukka magic as this gramophone music—but let Mr. Hughes tell this in his own way.] 








The intense blackness of the night was relieved 
by the huge grass-fire flares which garlanded the 
shoulders of unseen moun- 
tains ‘across the mighty 
Zambesi River. We—two 
white men in all that waste 
of wilderness—threw our- 
selves on the bank, the 
day’s work of pitching camp 
done, and for the first time on 
our trip into the heart of 
Africa we opened a heavy 
square box that hitherto, 
owing to our many remarks, 
had been known vaguely as 
‘* White man’s magic” by 
our three-score of native 
carriers. 

From the box came a 
Columbia portable, a box of needles and records. 


A moment later, jaded, fagged to a standstill as 
A** 





we were, we sat up intently. That patch of the 
godless wilderness, 


for the first time since the 
Creation, was listening to 
Layton and Johnstone, stars 
of the Western world, croon- 
ing a soft, soulful melody. 
The song ended, the turn- 
table spun on; neither of us 
heard the end; neither had 
thoughts for the other. Back, 
back through the heart- 
breaking treks through water- 
less spaces and under pitiless 
suns had flown our thoughts, 
to the bright lights of drawing- 
rooms in a distant city 
where last we heard that 
sweet, sad air. And what they 
sang was The song 1s ended. 

It was a great moment. 

Then came record after record, mad jazz frolics, 
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gentle songs, spirited marches, until the night began 
to age. Ilooked about me and—nearly fell dead! 
Ghostly, silent faces were all around. Scores of 
barbaric natives had crept up silently, unobserved, 
and their staring, half-fearful eyes told that this 
‘*magic ’”’ was to them the greatest of all. 

The chief of the district came next day, fresh with 
the story of the ‘‘ magic.”” He brought his sacred 
‘*Marimbas ”’ to charm us with his tribal music. 
It was wonderful. And then we reciprocated with 
Columbia music. He was staggered. ‘“ Bwana 
(master),’’ said he, ‘‘ I will give my favourite daughter 
if only I can have such magic. Only give me the 
man who laughs so much and the voice of the woman 
which goes ‘Chee-ah-aha-chee-ah!’ and my magic 
will be great indeed.” 

That was our little portable, lugged for hundreds 
of miles on the sweating head of one of Africa’s sons, 
who later was to sing of his pride in being the bearer 
of such a treasure. The records that had appealed 
so strongly to our new friend, the chief, were Charles 
Penrose in The laughing policeman and Ruth Etting 
in Blue River (Chee-ah-aha-chee-ah !). 

One night, after 14 hours’ trekking on a terrible 
mountain trail, my spirits were underwater, my 
carriers (a new team) were beaten and almost on the 
point of mutiny. I consigned them to Hades 
and called the Columbia to freshen my nerves. 
A deathlike silence followed the first record for 
about half a minute. Then the night was shattered 
by a great “‘ E-hau,”’ and the carriers swarmed about 
me, voluntarily castigating themselves for thinking 
evil of a man who could do such a wonderful feat of 
magic. 


Another time strange natives came into camp and 
Stirred up strife until my latest team of carriers, who 
had signed up only that day, became bold and 
aggressive in their demands for increased wages and 
rations. My trusty personal servant, Tembo by 
name, whispered something in my ear. I smiled. 


A moment later I took out my little portable, and 
so great was my show of ceremony that the carriers 
and the trouble-makers crowded round. At the 
request of Tembo I put on what he called ‘* Wah- 
wah-wah!’’ meaning I scream, You scream, We all 
scream for Ice-cream. The effect was electrical. 
Every native gasped in astonishment. But that 
which followed was more remarkable, for at the close 
of the record Tembo turned to the crowd and in 
vigorous language bellowed: ‘‘ Hey, children of 
jackals and baboons, did you hear that ? My master 
is @ great magician who has many strong men at 
his command. You heard them in the magic box, 
and they only await his call to come out and fight 
all men!” 


That bit of strategy, coming from a native, saved 
the situation, and I often wondered if Tembo really 
knew the secret of my “ magic.’”? And when I think 
of it to-day I can still hear his whisper in my ear to 
‘Put on Crum-Bee ’’—which was the nearest he 
could get to the name. 


Good friends and true in many a@ scrape were old 
Tembo and my little Columbia portable. I was 
eternally thankful that I had them with me. 


JACK D. HUGHES 
(Hughes-Rodney Central African Expedition). 


OPERA IN ENGLISH 


A Plea for Better Translations. 


By CUTHBERT REAVELY. 


translations of foreign works than has the owner 
of a gramophone. He has, in each disc or set 
of discs, a permanent and standard version of the 
excerpt or complete opera which he wishes to hear ; 
the performance cannot be improved upon on subse- 
quent occasions ; moreover, there is the absence of 
scenic action to assist the narrative. He requires, 
therefore, every possible expedient, whereby the full 
significance and poignancy of the drama may unfold 
itself to him, unaided by the visual support which the 
theatre provides, and a lucid and powerful text— 
‘‘ thoughts that glow and words that burn ’’— is his 
first necessity. 
But this is not all. Some of the world’s finest music 


Ni: one has a greater right to insist on adequate 


is to be found within the realms of opera, and a bad 
English translation not only reduces the actual 
musical value of the work in question, but brings our 
very language itself into disrepute by reason of its 
obviously inglorious alliance with the nobler medium 
and its manifest inferiority to the foreign original ; 
furthermore, it suggests that a tongue, capable of 
such infinite variety of accent, cadence, and inflection 
of such “nuances” of diction, could prove an 
unworthy means of interpretation. 

It is perhaps this very latitude in pronunciation 
which lies at the root of the evil. It has become an 
excuse for slip-shod speech instead of a source of 
infinite diversity of delivery, and from a careless 
method of enunciation to perfunctoriness of actual 
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expression is not such a far cry as might commonly 
be supposed. 

Mr. Herman Klein complained in last month’s issue 
of THE GRAMOPHONE that he was tired of hearing that 
the word ‘‘ beautiful ’ had no definite meaning. Iam 
sure that we are allin agreement with him in deploring 
this debasement of the coinage of speech. 

The modern tendency is undoubtedly towards 
exaggeration. I have heard enthusiastic salesmen in 
Italy extolling, in the language of Dante, the virtues 
of bananas “‘ a metre long,”’ but I doubt whether any 
tongue has had such spurious values thrust upon some 
of its words, rendering them completely worthless as 
legal tender, as has ours. Even its illegitimate off- 
spring of the Bowery has retained something of the 
virility identifiable with bastardy; it is, at least, 
consistent, colourful, and fraught with meaning ; it 
is unimpeded by the impotence of jaded superlatives ; 
it has not to apply the lash of emphasis to a thousand 
overworked adjectives ; nor has it to find odd and 
unsuitable employment for words redolent with 
beauty or place them unashamedly upon the dole. 

How often in modern drawing-rooms and else- 
where does one hear the very word “ art ’’ spoken with 
a laugh that is half an apology and half a sneer! 
A brand of cigarettes is being advertised by the 
portrait of a “ flapper’’ apostrophising them as 
‘* perfectly divine ’’ ; a well-known make of ice-cream 
is hawked through the streets of London to the ery 
of ‘* ’s are lovely,’’ and such extravagancies as 
‘‘ quite too marvellous,” *“‘ too perfectly priceless,”’ 
or “‘ too utterly gorgeous ”’ are bandied about indis- 
criminately to describe the most ordinary phenomena. 

But the majority of translators of opera libretti 
go further. They are in a class of linguistic inanity 
all by themselves. They have a fantastic and mean- 
ingless jargon which they have made peculiarly their 
own. They seem to have taken as their motto a 
couplet from the many English versions of the 
Toreador Song from Carmen— 

‘* Never mind if you are gored, 
Seville must not be bored ! ” 

‘* Let us rend rather than render,” they say, in 
effect, ‘‘ the sense of the original ; let the interests of 
the singer go hang; the audience shall, at least, be 
amused by our phraseological capers.”’ It must be 
admitted that they have succeeded admirably ; and 
in so doing, they have made opera in England the 
national ‘“‘ Aunt Sally ’—the butt of the would-be 
humour of any little journalistic half-wit. 

One translator embarked on an English version of 
Otello with the intention of introducing as many as 
possible of Shakespeare’s actual words and phrases, 
and, in an effusive preface, preened himself on the 
idea. Needless to say, the result was most incon- 
gruous. A little reflection clearly shows the procedure 
to be illogical. Not only is the intermingling of 
archaic and modern English, on the face of it, absurd, 


but the theme of the original story is to be found in 
A**2 





the ‘* Hecatomithi’’ of Giraldo Cinthio, and there 
was no more reason, therefore, for the translator to 
revert to literal extracts from Shakespeare’s delinea- 
tion than there was for Boito, the original librettist, 
to quote Cinthio. 

Operatic conditions in this country are, doubtless, 
largely to blame for this translational impasse. 
Slap-dash methods of production, often unavoidable, 
militate against the revision of existing texts, and 
hardly permit artists to learn new versions or to 
co-ordinate their own modifications. Hence the need 
of stabilising translations. At present the reward 
is hardly sufficient to tempt men of the requisite 
erudition, although Mr. Ernest Newman has shown 
what can be done in this direction. 

Translations of modern operas are, unfortunately, 
safeguarded by the laws of copyright—unfortunately 
because most of them are very bad ; this is the more 
regrettable in that foreign libretti have improved 
beyond all recognition and opportunities for good 
adaptations have, in consequence, been propor- 
tionately enhanced. 

The older operas, typified by the works of Donizetti 
and the Verdi of the pre-Aida era, which contain 
much rhodomontade of the “he shall die, yes, he 
shall die’’ order, provide a tougher proposition. 
But here the responsibility of the translator is less ; 
after all, he cannot make an English silk purse out of 
an Italian sow’s ear, and, it must be remembered, 
these operas were written in the days when voice, and 
only voice, was considered of any account. He 
should, therefore, enter into the spirit of that past 
age, and, whilst reducing absurdities to a minimum— 
refraining, for example, from rendering ‘‘ Bella figlia 
dell’ amore,” ‘“‘ Slave, sweet girl, believe me,’— 
make his adaptation as vocal as possible, and thus 
give the British singer a chance to emulate the 
golden tones of his Italian confrére. 

The composers and, in some cases, the authors— 
helpless and unwilling victims—are deserving of our 
sympathy ; the singers, less so; for the remedy lies 
in their own hands, within bounds of the laws of 
copyright, which I shall allude to later. They are at 
liberty to change a word at will; but how often do 
they exercise this prerogative ? 

Chaliapine complains of some of the words he has 
to sing in Faust; but, surely, such an autocrat might 
be permitted to alter even the original text, were he 
so disposed. At ali events, our native singers should 
not hesitate to paraphrase their own readings in this 
much-maligned opera. 

‘‘ While to her in the air I bended the knee.” 
—bleat the British Siebels with unimaginative 
reiteration. Then, this piece of prize fatuity almost 
invariably follows :— 

‘¢ Suppose I dip my hand in holy water.”’ (does so). 

“T will try the charm to-morrow.” (picks flower). 

‘‘ This is not wither’d. No! Avaunt! I mock at 

thy lies!” 
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In the second Act, Valentine has a most effective 
entry. His opening phrase “*O santa medaglia ” 
should be noble and impressive. Yet nearly all our 
barytones come on to the stage and whinny ‘* Dear 
gift of my sister,’ when “ Oh, holy medallion ”’ is 
sonorous and dignified, besides being a literal trans- 
lation of the original *“‘ O sainte médaille.”’ 

It is easy to continue piling absurdity on absurdity, 
but destructive criticism is seldom beneficial. Let 
me, then, endeavour to be constructive and helpful 
by appending seven maxims for the guidance of the 
translator. He should try :— 

(1) To convey the general sense of the original. 

(2) To write singable words, particularly for 
difficult musical passages. 

(3) To confine himself to simple phraseology ; 
subtle idiom will never ‘ get over.” 

(4) To employ, as far as possible, open or closed, 
long or short vowels, identically with the original and 
according to the requirements of the music. 

Flagrant cases of breach of this rule abound. One 
has only to compare, for example, the first few bars 
of the “Andante cantabile’’ from the Prologue, 
Pagliacci, to realise how sadly the English version 
loses in point of vocal resonance :— 


‘*E voi, piuttosto, che le nostre povere gabane 


d’istrione, 
Le nostr’anime considerate, poi noi siam uomini 
Di carne e d’ossa,...... - and 


Ah ! think then, sweet people, when ye look on us, 
clad in our motley and tinsel. 
Ours are human hearts, beating with passion, we 
are but men like you 
For gladness or sorrow, ...... 4 
(5) To pay particular attention to accent. 
In Cavalleria Rusticana, Alfio, alluding to his 
wife, is asked to sing :— 
‘* Her heart’s my sweetest treasure, 

Her love my brightest pleasure.” 
—grounds for divorce, one would imagine, with- 
out dragging in Turiddu at all, and giving the 
subsequent “Ah ”’’s of the soprani a doubly ironic 
significance. 


(6) Never to add, deduct or subdivide the notes of 
the original score, except where absolutely necessary. 

(7) Never to interpolate rhymes which do not 
appear in the original text ; it is better to resort to 
blank verse than to employ laboured macaronics. 

And now, a word as to copyright. ‘‘ The rules of 
the English law relating to performing right ”’—I 
am quoting from Briggs’ ‘**‘ Law of International 
Copyright ’”—‘"‘ are a fruitful source of controversy. 
The whole subject is enveloped in doubt.” 
Suffice it to say, literary works and ‘“ dramatic 
pieces ’? (which include operas) are protected under 
the Berne Convention for the duration of the 
author’s or composer’s life plus seven years, or, 
alternatively, for a total period of forty-two years, 
whichever is longer. As translations are covered for 
a similar period, it will be seen that the copyright of 
the music of an opera may expire before that of the 
(translated) words, the latter having been made, in 
most cases, at a later date. 

In fine, the whole matter is largely one for individual 
treaty and the uncertainty which surrounds it should 
be used by the holders of copyright rather as common 
ground for arbitration than as a shibboleth to arrest 
the already difficult progress of the musician. 

One thing is certain. Opera in English has never 
been given a fair chance and the possibilities of our 
beautiful language have never been realised in that 
respect. It is useless to pretend that English lends 
itself to the purpose as readily as Italian, but 
properly utilised—and ‘‘ there’s the rub ”’—it should 
prove superiorto both French and German adaptations. 

In conclusion, let me cite one example by way of 
encouragement to British singers. In the first Act 
of Tosca, Cavaradossi is urging the flight of Angelotti, 
directing him to an underground passage leading 
out of a well in the garden; this he describes in the 
original Italian as a “‘ rifugio impenetrabile e sicuro.” 
The English tenor has only to sing “ there hidden, 
you will be in perfect safety,” while his German 
colleague is spluttering ‘“‘ die zuverlass ’gen Unter- 
schlupf Euch bietet ’—enough, surely, to retard the 
action even of an Edgar Wallace ‘ thriller!” 

CUTHBERT REAVELY. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 
NOTICE. The weekly broadcast of new gramophone records by the London Editor from 2LO and 5XX 


now takes place on Fridays instead of Thursdays, 1—2 p.m. 


The programme to be broadcast will 


generally be found in Mr. Stone’s gramophone article in‘the Daily Mirror on Fridays. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


BRUNSWICK. 


10280-10284 (10in., 22s. 6d.)—Budapest Trio: Piano Trio 
in B, Op. 8 (Brahms). (Eulenburg). 
First movement, two records ; others, one each. 


On the miniature score you will notice ‘‘ New Edition.” This 
work was the first piece of chamber music Brahms wrote. When 
he was nearly sixty he took it up again, and revised it, putting 
into it some of his maturest thought, and beautifying what was 
already winsome. Hear that opening tune in the work, which 
seems to me to figure forth the mature mind in a youthful body. 
These Budapest players attack the music with sustained zeal. 
Perhaps the ’cello, in the beginning, is a shade too sentimental ; 
that may be taken as a hint of the romantic dreams of youth. 
What breadth and sweep is in that first movement ! —a bracing 
breath of air indeed. The Scherzo abounds in points of lively 
zest, of which the players take reasonable, not excessive 
advantage. Their style in the smoother passages is not quite 
so satisfying, and a finer pp would have shown up the high 
lights better. My copy of the slow movement happens to be a 
swinger, and so I get an excess of lusciousness ; but a little of 
this must be put down to the string players, who have tried to 
make the music just a little too sweet, I feel. Perhaps this Trio 
is not ideally suited in music demanding a blend of romanticism 
and austerity. Those who do not mind the balance being 
swayed on one side a little will like this movement very well 
indeed. There is grand richness in the last movement. Every 
movement begins with something that promises well, and 
develops finely. The last is not readily excelled amongst 
chamber work finales, in my knowledge. I deem the whole 
Trio one of those things into which you can dip again and again 
for lasting pleasure—not always one kind of pleasure. One’s 
chief anxiety, of course, is about the piano part. Brahms’s 
piano writing is far better than many people even now think it 
is—you have to be a pianist to appreciate fully its resource ; 
but it does not always record well. These records please me 
notably in that respect. The piano is full—almost always 
strong enough for the two strings (most playing and recording 
in such works is too weak) ; and where it is intended to be a 
support, it is that, and no more. The chief weakness of the 
performance is the insufficiency of pp tone. Apart from that, 
and rather more surface noise than we like nowadays, the 
recording of this fine, strong music is something to put down on 
your list of works really worth while getting for their permanent 
value. 

The Stratton String Quartet plays two single movements— 
the Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s D Major Quartet 
(wrongly labelled as G minor), and a Siciliana arranged from 
Scarlatti (Metropole, 1154, 10 in., 3s.), The first is a shortened 
form of the favourite “ plasterer’s song’’ from Op. 11. The 
tone quality is broad and pure. There is not quite enough ease 
and poise. In the Scarlatti, for instance, weak beats are 
slightly pushed, so that the rhythmic inflexions become almost 
stodgy. With further refinement of the spirit, the Quartet 
should give us still keener pleasure. 








The fame of The Dolmetsch Family has gone abroad so 
widely that it is rather surprising we have not before had 
records of their playing. That the performances are not 
always perfect is well known. Their value lies at times more 
in spirit than in truth ; but the influence of the craftsmanship 
and art that the family has carried on for the last fifteen years 
at Haslemere has been deep and profitable for music. The 
leader of the band, his wife and family are represented on a 
Columbia record, 9837 (12in., 4s. 6d.), on which they play 
Fantasies for two viols by Morley, and for six by Dering, a 
contemporary of the better-known composer. Dering’s name 
is more familiar to church musicians than to chamber-music 
players. Some may remember the late Sir F. Bridge’s researches 
into his music, particularly into the Cryes of London, which he 
wove into part-song form. The mellowness of the Dering piece 
will be better liked than the (to modern ears) rather stodgy 
tone in the two Morley pieces, expressive as these are in their 
limited way. A good deal of the interest lies in the inter- 
weaving of the parts, and this is partly missed in hearing the 
family of viols together. Some people will miss the vibrato 
in this viol-playing. I am rather glad to have the clear tone 
of the strings, for once, without the vibrato, of which in 
general players give us too much. 

In liveliest contrast stands the next item from Columbia— 
John Ireland’s Sonata for ’cello and piano (L.2314, 5, 6, 7, 
in album, 26s.), with, on the last side, his piano piece April 
interpreted by himself. (First movement of sonata three 
sides ; second, two and a piece; last, one and a piece.) The 
composer’s partner in the sonata is Antoni Sala. The work 
comes from 1924, and so represents almost his latest thought. 
With the exception of one or two orchestral pieces Ireland’s 
best work is in chamber music. There the roughness of some 
of his thought seems more happily expressed, and his ideas 
breathe an ampler air than when he writes for the piano. There 
are some good notes on the sonata in the pamphlet supplied, 
so I need not go into its structure. Its opening seems to me 
to exhibit very well the forceful, almost stern, yet not inhuman 
side of Ireland. (In the later piano sonata he is far less 
accessible.) The slow movement touches a rather uncommon 
height of feeling, for Ireland. Though still not easily emotional, 
it definitely speaks to the inner spirit. The last movement is 
more akin in type to parts of the piano sonata, and seems to 
me less good—rather more wilful and less effective. The first 
two movements are worth trying often; I think they contain 
some of the best of the composer’s mind. I do not think that 
such music as this is ever likely to be taken into the heart of 
many music-lovers, as Delius, for instance, is. There is some- 
thing cold and a little angular in Ireland’s ideas. He cannot 
be accused of producing too freely: that is a notable point ; 
but though his output is small, one cannot avoid the feeling 
that some of it is ‘‘ made ”’ music—sincerely wrought, but giving 
one the feeling of being manufactured without sufficient 
inspiration. In a word, we do not see and hear the music as 
the composer does. He means it to carry greater significance 
than it does carry,for us. That is the common experience of 
many musical people, I know, with Ireland. 

April makes me see the showers and promises of an English 
spring ; the sun gleams faint though clear ; the poetry is there, 
but hidden. As a pianist the composer is on the stolid side ; 
but in April he does uncommonly well. Mr. Sala has an 
excellent mind for Ireland’s. The recording is very good, 
though the piano tone is not so good as that of the ‘cello, 
which could not readily be bettered. K.K. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


C.1685 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 

conducted by Kleiber ; Dorfschwalben Waltz (J. Strauss). 

Two points about this department : this month, agreeably to 
an editorial suggestion or behest, ‘‘ Now beGinn !”’ I am using 
one of the large E.M.G. table models, with internal horn. It 
has, naturally, a different mode of life from that of my Columbia 
and H.M.V. instruments, and I have accordingly played about 
a little with all three, getting to know what is the nature of that 
life. So far I am considerably taken with its rather fiery works in 
the upper ether of the music, if a trifle frightened of them, and 
am liking its bass well. No normal gramophone, with fitments 
for general use, has so far come up to the orchestral bass ; this 
one goes a long way. Later, with greater variety of records, I 
may find it goes further than most commercial models. 

The other point is that I hope it was clear, in my August 
reviews, page 115, that the last three lines of column one referred 
not to the Elgar suites, but to the Mozart Dances. These came 
late, and I put a separate heading to the note upon them ; 
when the heading was incorporated with the rest, the “‘ These ” 
with which the paragraph began, seemed at first sight to refer 
to the Elgar pieces. 

The Village Swallows in the title of Strauss’s waltz are 
presumably those of the air, not the liquor. Some shrill 
chirps confirm me in this. I find these tunes rather below 
Johann’s best, but good enough to dance to, if anyone nowadays 
would so far condescend. Some of the tone comes out too 
euttingly for my liking. This would serve best for long-dis- 
tance or open-air work. Indoors I find its ff points too pointed. 





D.1668, 69, 70, 71 (12in., 26s.).—Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, conducted by Toscanini; Clock 
Symphony (Haydn) and Scherzo from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn). 


Symphony : One record to each of the first three movements ; 
one side to the last. 


Here is some of the most satisfying reproduction I have 
heard for some time. The string tone in particular must be 
commended. There is ample power, and in a few bars of the 
first movement one is perhaps just a trifle too conscious of 
it; but it is not offensive; simply, for some people it will 
seem on the massive side for such music. So also I slightly 
feel in the mellifluous slow movement, which to me seems a 
bit conscious of its clean bib and tucker, as the orchestra does 
of its hundred per cent. efficiency. Here, at any rate, are the 
fine and comforting fruits of adequate rehearsal. All through 
there is a swift mind at work, shaping beautifully, keeping all 
in balance. Mark the clean vigour of the finale, its exact 
levels of tone, carefully judged and exactly touched. The 
strings are homogeneously toned, and everybody knows not 
only where he is going, but—what the members of our 
inadequately rehearsed native orchestras too rarely fully 
know—where everybody else is going. ‘‘ Each for all and all 
for each’”’ is the motto for orchestral perfection ; not ‘“‘ I’m 
all right, Dick, hang you,” or ‘“‘ Devil take the hindmost.”’ 
I love our British orchestras and long to see them take the 
place which the talents of our players justify their taking ; 


but until they can get more than two rehearsals for a concert, 
and do away with the debasing “‘ deputy ”’ system, they never 
will take a supreme place with those who understand 
orchestral playing. 

The Scherzo is good—more than good ; but not marvellously 
good. That kind of performance, I am coming to think, exists 
only in the imagination. There is, after all, some truth in 
saying that with the score of a familiar work in hand and 
one’s feet on the mantel, the other man can have all created 
orchestras. This performance is distinguished (notably by 
lovely flute-playing). It still leaves me wishing that Conan 
Doyle could train up an orchestra of fairies to play the pieces 
as we hear it in the exquisite tones which else are only caught 
by the inner ear that is, for the musician, the bliss of solitude. 


PARLOPHONE. 


R.408 (10 in., 3s.).—Karol Szreter, with Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra ; Hungarian Dances 5 and 6 (Brahms). 

E.10886, 7 (12 in., 9s.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Max von Schillings; Bacchanale from Act 1 and Prelude to 
Act 3 of Tannhauser (Wagner). 

E.10891 (12 in., 4s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted 

by Weissmann ; Overture to The Italian in Algiers (Rossini). 

E.10882 (12 in., 4s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted 

by A. Bodanzky; Overture to Morning, Noon and Night in 
Vienna (Suppé). 

At the time of writing the sixth Hungarian Dance and the 
third part of the Venusberg Music have not comein. The one 
Brahms piece I have is good sport, but who on earth has added 
the cadenza ? Not Brahms, I swear. I prefer my Brahms neat. 
This version is strongly recorded. Some of the piano tone is 
less good than in Mr. Szreter’s former records. 

The goings-on in the Venusberg are so unlike the home-life of 
the dear old gramophone we used to know. The modern pro- 
duct is gloriously employed in blinding us with this sort of 
science, and deafening us too. Without immediate comparison, 
I cannot say if these records are really more astonishing in 
volume and value than the Columbia version, with Walter and 
the Phil., or the old H.M.V. electrical performance. If I had to 
wager I should gamble that they are ; at any rate they seem to 
me brilliantly to reach about the limit of power that anyone can 
want. The beauty is that they do so with good regard for 
truth. The Act 3 music is deeply impressive. Especially fine 
is the brass. Two records of exceptional quality and interest, 
even in this day of remarkable doings. I do not believe it 
possible to surpass the recording of these extracts at the present, 
and I doubt if ever electrical methods will do so. The over- 
ture to Rossini’s light opera, which came out at Venice in 1813, 
when he was twenty-one (following the tremendously successful 
Tancredi), contains some dainty bits of entertainment—wood- 
wind solos, light string scurryings, big brazen bursts, and so 
forth, all cooked up and presented hot by Dr. Weissmann. The 
recording does unusually good justice to the strings, I think. 

Morning, noon and night, Suppé’s old overture, is trotted out. 
Here it is richly caparisoned—almost too richly for a hack. 
Those who have waited long to mount this steed of fancy need 
hesitate no longer ; they will never find it in better condition— 
full of beans and beatitude. 


COLUMBIA. 


9653. (12 in., 4s. 6d.)—Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra, conducted 
by Dr. Andreae ; Andante for Flute and Orchestra, and 
Gavotte from Idomeneo (Mozart). 

I hope Dr. Andreae is going to continue giving us choice out- 
of-the-way pieces. Both these are delightfully fresh and 
fragrant, the flute solo especially. The strings get slightly too 
keen in the Gavotte. Their phrasing proves their and the con- 
ductor’s musicianship. I feel sure we are going to have some 
very pleasant times with this orchestra. 
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5466 (10in., 3s.).—Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Harty; 
Hungarian Dances 5 and 6 (Brahms). 

L.2318, 19, 20 (12in., 19s. 6d.).—Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by O. Fried; Casse-Noisette Suite 
(Tchaikovsky). 

9833, 34 (12in., 9s.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Molajoli; The Fountains of Rome (Respighi). 

The Hallé work will be greatly liked, in spite of the fact 
that this recording does not do full justice to its strings. 
The Free Trade Hall, in the condition in which it is used for 
recording, is not an ideal hall. There is even more “* tempera- 
ment’ in the performance than Sir Henry Wood puts into 
these pieces, and quite as much style. 


The new Casse- Noisette divides the pieces thus: 2318, 
Overture, March, Sugar-Plum Fairy, Russian Dance; 2319, 
Arab and Chinese Dances and Mirlitons ; 2320, Flower Dance. 
The overture is too fast for perfect definition. I like its pp level, 
though not so much the string tone, in which the silkiness is 
attenuated—a trifle threadbare. Phrasing, in many of the 
senses of the word (it comprises more than mere definition of 
sections from each other) is well attended to. Phrasing by 
variety of inflexion is the hardest kind to achieve without 
overdoing it. Unfortunately the mania for speed results in 
the Russian Dance becoming a mere scramble, with the detail 
lost. The tone is poor here. The record says “ Recorded in a 
Concert Hall.” I do not know which this was, but I do not 
like its acoustics ; in this Dance the tone is nothing like what 
we must demand. Again I press home, gently but persistently, 
the musicianly truth that no amount of size, brilliance, 
pungency, or any other combination of qualities avails without 
purity and richness. Particularly is this still lacking in too 
many records of string tone ; but as long as people will buy 
records for other qualities than this, so long will unstring-like 
string tone be given them. It is not a bit of use the manufac- 
turers commending their records to us for this, that, or the 
other marvellousness ; without lifelike, pure, unexaggerated 
string tone the orchestra is merely travestied, upon a disc. 
Those who have been listening analytically to orchestras all 
their lives (and who incidentally have studied the laws of 
sound upon which the wonders are based) must not accept 
less than the truth, without in honesty making known the 
truth about the evidence the gramophone gives. I gladly 
add a tribute to the deftness and quality of the work on 2319, 
particularly of the wind, which pleases me warmly. There is 
real style in the shaping of these pieces by the conductor. 
The last piece surges strongly. Again I am glad of the soft 
passages and disappointed in the fortes. 


I have recently discussed Respighi’s Fountains of Rome 
(9833, the Julian Valley Fountain at Dawn and the Triton 
at Morn ; 9834, the Trevi at Midday and the Medici at Sunset). 
I need, therefore, only say that the Milan Orchestra, tackling 
music of bigger aim (though not yet any of high significance), 


continues to give the most exciting pleasure (except perhaps 
in that terrific shriek at the start of side two, the most startling 
I have heard on a record ; this is exciting, but not pleasant !) ; 
and that I itch for the time when it will tackle “ straight ” 
music of real importance. The recording appears (I do not 
know the score well enough from memory to be precise) to get 
every ounce out of Respighi’s very clever orchestration. The 
strings please me much better than in the last-mentioned 
Columbia discs, and the whole thing is extraordinarily well 
carried off. The listener may need to be, also, if he puts his 
head too near the source of the commotion ! 


BROADCAST TWELVE. 


5087, 8 (10 in., 4s.).—-Maurice Cole and Metropolitan Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Chapple; Hungarian 
Fantasia (Liszt). 

It is worth while persevering past the opening grunts, which 
are not impressive. I suppose the orchestra is not wealthy in 
strings. Mr. Cole gets so much tone out of his first chords that 
one feels one’s head is inside the piano. A little of the tone is 
too hard for my liking. It is not so perfectly evenly recorded 
as in the very best recording, but a great deal of it is praise- 
worthy. I do not think the player has yet found the happy 
mean for recording purposes. His natural hardness needs 
modifying. He has a good grip of the music, and draws clean 
lines. For the money one could not expect the supreme 
excellence of the most refined work. The general effect is 
capital; only in subtlety and orchestral detail does the 
experienced hearer feel that more could be given. 


DECCA. 


M.11 and M.16 (10in., 6s.).—Hastings Municipal Orchestra, 
conducted by Cameron ; Three Dream Dances (Coleridge- 
Taylor), and Pirouette (Finck). 

The Hastings orchestra is obviously much superior to the 
average theatre type of band that many seaside resorts employ. 
It plays better stuff, part of the time. These pieces are polished 
in performance, and the Finck recalls to me a tune that was all 
the go about the early war years. I presume the orchestra is fairly 
small, but its balance has been carefully studied. This is good 
light music, well played and shinily recorded. The matter of 
surface noise is, I take it, being attended to. 


ZONOPHONE. 


5371 (10 in., 2s. 6d.).—National Symphony Orchestra : Over- 
ture to Stradella (Flotow). 
This record is unusually good value. There is some admirably 
round, full horn tone, and comfortable tunes of ample sentiment. 
It is rather surprising that the opera was a failure in England 


and a great success in Germany. France, apparently, never 
tried it. a. ee 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
PIANO. 


Mischa Levitzki plays an Ecossaise by Beethoven and a 
Scarlatti Sonata in A (H.M.V., E.537, 10 in., 4s. 6d.). This is 
competent playing, rather massive for such feather-weight 
music as the Ecossaise. ‘There are some welcome variations of 
weight. The tone is too pungently percussive, though not bad. 
Few concert pianists seem willing occasionally to think in terms 
of something less than a nine-foot grand. If they could use 
their imagination and get back to the days of the early piano, or 
play the clavichord for a few weeks (the ideal instrument for 
our bijou flats, with tissue-paper walls), it would do them all 
the good in the world. The Scarlatti is rather more in character, 
and is rattled off gaily, but even it might be brought down in 
tonal scale. Mr. Levitzki carries the rhythm along with impetus, 
and that I like. 


Ignace Hilsberg plays an Etude from Scriabin’s Op. 2, and 
two pieces by Chasins : Prelude in D, and Rush Hour in Hong- 
Kong. These last, I believe, were played here first by Moisei- 
vitch. (Brunswick, 5004, 10in., 3s.). I like the singing 
quality of the sustained notes. The Scriabin melody is just a 
little too much trodden out. It will not stand a great deal of 
added “‘ significance,” since it has little of its own. Abraham 
Chasins has a fluent fancy, without notable distinction. There 
is no particular Eastern flavour in the last piece, and the Prelude 
has only a few pleasantly twisty harmonies to mark it. Mr. 
Hilsberg is a very able player, whom I should like to hear in 
something bigger, and the recording, as in most of Brunswick’s 
piano work, is exceptionally clear, though just a little flushed 
beyond nature, I think. One suspects a not unpleasing appli- 
cation of lipstick, so to speak. 


Paderewski plays one of the Chopin “ black key ”’ Studies, 
Op. 10, No. 5, and the twelfth of the same set—the Revo- 
lutionary (H.M.V., D.A.1047, 10in., 5s.). He takes the first 
at a very steady pace and produces a few sounds I do not 
like; in general he builds it up rather massively and too 
heavily to allow its spirit to fly freely. His clarity and force 
impress me most in the wild piece on the other side—more 
than his tone-quality, which on this record does not show him 
at his present best ; that best appears to me definitely inferior 
to his old standard. I believe almost all fine pianists, when 
they grow old, become less sensitive to bad tone, and produce 
more of it. 


VIOLIN. 


Kreisler’s latest are two of his own pieces, one the winsome 
(in a rather artificial way) Fair Rosemary (Schén Rosmarin). 
Few players can catch the right bravura touch for this, as 
Kreisler does. The other is his Rondino on a Theme by. 
Beethoven (H.M.V., D.A.1044, 10in., 5s.). In this there is a 
strong rhythm, well pointed and all-pervading. Of the robust 
type these two recordings are most admirable. The accom- 
panist, Carl Lamson, is sufficient, without being either too 


self-sacrificing or too selfish. 


VIOLONCELLO. 


Beatrice Harrison, with her sister Margaret at the piano, plays 
the Largo and Kreisler’s Viennese Melody (H.M.V., 12 in., 
C.1647, 4s. 6d.). The former piece is taken rather faster than 
usual; allowing for rubato, it seems clear that the pianist 
thinks of it at a quicker pace than the ’cellist ; so there are some 
corners in the rhythm that should have been rounded off. 
Above all, this grand tune needs a propulsive, persuasive 
rhythmic life. Kreisler’s piece has a cheapish tune, and is not 
of much account. The string tone is dark and too heavy, I feel, 
for this light stuff. The piano records well, and the ‘cello 
better, but the record is not one of the most distinctive quality. 


K. K 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


FRITZI JOKL (soprano).—Norina’s aria Ich kenn’ den tiefen 
Zauber from Don Pasquale (Donizetti) and Seid meiner 
Wonne stille Zeugen from Alessandro Stradella (Flotow). 
In German, with Berlin S.0.H. Orchestra. Parlophone 
E.10884, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

META SEINEMEYER (soprano) and HELEN JUNG (mezzo- 
soprano).—The Flower Duet, Parts 1 and 2, from Madam 
Butterfly (Puccini). In German, with orchestra. Parlo- 
phone E.10883, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

COSTA MILONA (tenor).—O Paradiso from L’Africana 
(Meyerbeer) and Ideale (Tosti). In Italian with orchestra. 
Parlophone E.10888, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

ELSE KNEPEL (soprano) and BERLIN S.0.H. CHORUS.— 
The Herd Boy’s Song and Pilgrim’s Chorus from Act I 
of Tannhauser (Wagner). In German, with orchestra. 
Parlophone E.10890, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Agatha’s aria from Der 
Freischiitz (Weber) ; Part 1, Wie nahte mir der Schlummer 
and Part 2, Alles pflegt schon lingst der Ruh. In German, 
with orchestra. Parlo.-Odeon R.20087, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

JOHN BROWNLEE (barytone).—0O vin, dissipe la tristesse and 
Comme une pale fleur from Hamlet (Ambroise Thomas). 
In French with orchestra. H.M.V. D.1654, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

LUCREZIA BORI (soprano).—Clavelitos (Carnations), by 
Valverde, and Malaguefia (Malaga love lament) by Pagans. 
In Spanish with orchestra. H.M.V.D.A.1043, 10in., 6s. 

MARIANO STABILE (barytone).—’O sole mio (di Capua) and 
Siciliana di Pergolesi (Pergolesi). In Neapolitan and 
—— respectively, with orchestra. Col. D.1665, 10in., 

s. 6d. 

EBE STIGNANI (contralto) and TANCREDI PASERO (bass).— 
Duet for Laura and Alvise, Parts 1 and 2, from La Gioconda 
(Ponchielli). In Italian with orchestra. Col. D.1654, 
10in., 4s. 6d. 

SUZANNE BERTIN (soprano).—Waltz Song from Roméo et 
Juliette (Gounod) and Jewel Song from Faust (Gounod). 
In French with orchestra. Metropole 1156, 10in., 3s. 

ISOBEL BAILLIE (soprano) and FRANCIS RUSSELL (tenor).— 
Give me your darling hands from Madam Butterfly 
(Puccini). ISOBEL BAILLIE (soprano) and NELLIE 
WALKER (contralto); Barearolle from The Tales of 
Hoffmann (Offenbach). In English with orchestra. Col. 
9654, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

ROY HENDERSON (barytone).—Room for the City’s Factotum 
from The Barber of Seville (Rossini) and Even bravest 
heart from Faust (Gounod). In English with orchestra. 
Broadcast Twelve 5089, 2s. 

FRANK TITTERTON (tenor).—Let her believe from The Girl 
of the Golden West (Puccini) and None shall sleep to-night 
from Turandot (Puccini). In English with orchestra. 
Decea M.48, 10in., 3s. 


Fritzi Jokl._—Donizetti’s tragedies are moribund or dead, 
but there is still life in some of his sparkling comic operas, 
including Don Pasquale. In the present excerpt, sung in the 
opera by the attractive young widow Norina, that astute 
minx relates how, in the gentle art of vamping the sterner sex, 
she is by no means an amateur. Better known as So anch’ io 
la virtii magica or Quel guardo il cavaliere, the aria has been 
recorded by such coloratura soprani as Galli-Curci, Ivogiin, 
Pareto, etc. Fritzi Jokl’s rendering is delicious. Moreover, 
the lady has defied gramophonic tradition, omitted the more 
or less recitative Quel guardo section, and given us the aria 
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So anch’ io in full. Thus, even those who cherish an earlier 
recording have no excuse for passing by the new one, since it 
is not only delightful, but different. Maybe the unhackneyed 
air from Stradella with which it is associated will be an extra 
inducement, for this is lovely coloratura singing. 


Meta Seinemeyer and Helen Jung.—The Flower Duet from 
Butterfly is one of the loveliest things Puccini ever penned. 
It has not been over-recorded and so a new electrical version, 
even though sung in German, is very welcome. The news of 
Meta Seinemeyer’s untimely death adds a poignancy to the 
reviewing of this record of Tutti i fior’, in which the blending 
of the voices is lovely. We shall doubtless get more 
Seinemeyer records, but this would be a fitting climax, with 
its atmosphere of scattered blossoms and the vigil in the 


fading light. 


Costa Milona.—This Greek tenor, with his powerful voice 
and freedom from vibrato, certainly succeeds in singing 
O Paradiso without dragging it ; and if his tone hardly suggests 
Vasco da Gama’s joy and rapture it is at any rate not tinged 
with melancholy. So far so good. But the singing is wholly 
lacking in charm; phrases are not smoothly sung and one is 
distinctly out of tune. On the whole, then, this is a Paradiso 
of no more than average merit. 


Else Knepel and Berlin S.O.H. Chorus give us the scene 
following Tannhauser’s departure from the court of Venus. It 
opens with the shepherd’s song Frau Holda kam aus dem Berg 
hervor ; then comes the chorus of pilgrims on their way to 
Rome, Zu dir wall’ ich, mein Jesus Christ. An unnamed 
tenor sings the part of Tannhauser. Nothing seems to call for 
any special praise or censure. It is a capable performance of 
a familiar passage and well recorded. 


Lotte Lehmann.—My one little criticism is that the singer’s 
breathing is a trifle too evident, a minor fault that is common 
to many records by the same gifted artist. Otherwise this is 
a magnificent recording of Frau Lehmann’s famous singing of 
the glorious scene from Der Freischitz, which includes the 
lovely Leise, leise, fromme Weise. 


John Brownlee.—As a rule the opera composer who assigned 
the leading réle to a barytone badly handicapped his work in 
advance. When, asin the case of Thomas’ Hamlet, his librettists 
murdered Shakespeare by giving his story a happy ending— 
for Hamlet, at any rate—it is not very surprising that the opera 
failed in England and elsewhere. Occasionally on our concert 
platforms we hear the mad scene, the brindisi, and one of the 
duets ; and sometimes an excerpt finds its way on to a record. 
Two excerpts appear on the record under notice. 

Comme une pale fleur is melodious but miserable. In it the 
remorseful Hamlet laments the madness that has overtaken 
poor Ophelia. The brindisi, O vin, dissipe la tristesse, is, on the 
other hand, a lively affair. Mr. Brownlee’s voice has a very 
pleasant timbre and his French is superior to that of most 
English singers—and Germans and Italians too, for that matter. 
He acquits himself well in both airs. The drinking song, 
however, would have been rather better for a more decided 
attack and a stronger accentuation of the rhythm. 


Increzia Bori.—The Bori disc is a re-recording of two tuneful 
Spanish trifles, the old record of which was withdrawn some 
years ago. The singer is as charming as ever in both songs, 
particularly in the little song of the flower-seller. The 
recording is excellent, and it seems almost superfluous to add 
that castanets figure prominently in the accompaniment. But 
must we always be content with trifles light as air from the 
fair Lucrezia ? 


Mariano Stabile—Here we come to two songs in sharp 
contrast, an old Italian one and a fairly modern Neapolitan 
ditty. I say fairly modern deliberately, for when I recall my 


introduction to it—in waltz time—by an alleged Blue 
Hungarian Band at Hastings, and count up the intervening 
years, it makes me feel quite old. Everyone knows ’O sole mio, 
or at least knows the tune. Nor is the other song so very 
unfamiliar. Omitting repeats, it runs as follows: “‘ Tre giorni 
son che Nina in letto se ne sta. Piffari, timpani, cembali! 
Svegliate mia Ninetta, accid non dorma pill”’ ; and sometimes 
as, for instance, with the Caruso disc, it is called Nina. 


The Sicilian barytone’s singing of both’ songs is plain, 
straightforward, and uninspired. The result is a pleasant 
record that should be popular, but one on which Stabile has 
hardly done himself justice. The voice is not always quite 
steady ; the diction is well-nigh perfect. 


Ebe Stignani and Tancredi Pasero.—These two singers must 
surely rank high among contemporary Italian operatic artists. 
It is a very great pleasure to listen to them, the more so since 
they have chosen to give us a passage from Ponchielli’s Gioconda 
that has hitherto escaped the attention of recorders—namely, 
the scene from Act III., wherein Alvise tells his guilty wife that 
she must die. It may be that Gioconda is a second-rate opera, 
but none can deny the melodious nature of its score; and in 
this particular excerpt drama and melody are wedded in a 
manner that is reminiscent of the Verdi of Trovatore and Forza 
del Destino. Lovers of Italian opera should make a point of 
hearing this record. 


Suzanne Bertin.—Two of the most popular of operatic waltz- 
songs are here united on one cheap record. Mademoiselle 
Bertin is not yet a highly accomplished artist, but she is 
thoroughly at home in these two airs, which she sings quite 
prettily and effectively. Her record can be confidently recom- 
mended to those with modest purses. 


Opera in English.—For opera fans who like their opera in 
English here are three records for their consideration. Let me 
therefore state at the outset that a considerable proportion of 
the words can be plainly understood at a first hearing—too 
plainly, in fact, for my own liking, but that is a matter of taste. 
Perhaps it will be as well to add that Let her believe is Ch’ella 
mi creda libero e lontano, while None shall sleep to-night is 
Nessun dorma. 


It is no use beating about the bush; the Titterton record 
is definitely bad, and the fault lies mainly with the recording, 
which makes it difficult to recognise the well-known tenor’s 
voice and gives a most pronounced hurdy-gurdy tone to the 
orchestra. Nor is the orchestra too faithfully reproduced in 
Henderson’s record. The voice, however, comes out very well. 
Considering how this singer is handicapped by having to sing 
Rossini’s famous buffo air in English, it must be conceded that 
he emerges from the ordeal with flying colours. Even bravest 
heart is not quite such a success, but even so it can hold its own 
against some more expensive versions. Altogether, therefore, 
the Broadcast record may be voted good value for money. 


From a recording standpoint the Columbia record is much 
superior to the others. The soprano has a particularly pleasing 
voice ; it is a pity, therefore, that she ill-treats the sound of 
the short vowel “a”’ and calls a man a “ mahn,” and so on. 
The barcarolle needed a little more flexibility in its treatment ; 
it is too coldly mechanical, as if the ladies had set out to sing 
it ‘“‘in strict dance time.’’ The Butterfly excerpt is the finale 
to the love duet that closes Act I. True, it begins at a most 
convenient place for singing ; but I cannot help feeling that a 
better plan would have been to start at “‘ See, I have caught 
you’ and include the orchestral bars that bring down the 
curtain. Rather more passion in the singing would not have 
been amiss either. Still, despite its little faults the record is 
a good one and should be popular. 


PICCcOoLo. 


[Mr. Klein is away on holiday, but will resume his reviews of 
Operatic Records next month.—E DITOR. } 
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SONGS 


COLUMBIA. 


Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser (mezzo-soprano). 9838 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). This is one of those special records which, if it 
fulfils expectations, should have a place, perhaps above even 
the finest lied record, among the greatest things of music. 
I think it does rise to that place; but that is a big thing to 
say, and as a definite claim for it I prefer to say that it is at 
least a very beautiful and unusual record. The daughter of 
Mrs. Marjory Kennedy-Fraser, to whom (the mother) most of 
us owe more, I suppose, than to anyone else for our knowledge 
of Songs of the Hebrides, records here four of her mother’s 
collection, accompanying herself on the harp. The four songs 
are: <A fairy plaint, Pulling the sea-dulse, The Mull-fisher’s 
love-song. and Islay reaper’s song. A race’s folk-music is its 
most perfect expression ; in the singing of folk-songs, therefore, 
the very type of voice counts. In this respect, as in others, 
this record seems to me perfect. Patuffa’s English is sometimes 
a little difficult to follow (but notice that there is a good deal 
of mere vocalisation—‘“* O-hi-o,” etc.) ; wouldn’t it be possible 
for her to sing the Gaelic, and a small single leaflet, giving 
the Gaelic and a translation, and perhaps even notes on the 
songs, to be given with each record ? 


Richard Hayward (barytone). 5490 (10in., 3s.). This is 
another record of unusual, and in fact somewhat similar, interest. 
All I have been able to learn of it up to this moment is that 
Richard Hayward is here singing two traditional songs 
‘collected’ by himself. They are obviously genuine, 
untainted Irish folk-songs. Is Richard Hayward in a more or 
less direct line of folk-singers? If so, the record is, of course, 
of first importance. His style is absolutely direct and simple, 
but with much adornment of individual notes. He should 
have sung unaccompanied ; however, the piano part is the 
merest unoffending support. The Ould Orange Flute is one 
of the wittiest Irish songs I’ve ever heard; The bonny bunch 
of roses is no mere curiosity. 


Iscbel Baillie (soprano). 5487 (10in., 3s.). Isobel Baillie 
(formerly known to us as Bella Baillie) continues to make the 
best soprano records of the day, with real musicianship and 
finished, clean singing. Mr. Praeger’s praise of her in his article 
last month contained not one word of exaggeration. So far, 
however, she has concentrated on arias (of the Handelian and 
Mozartean types); surely everyone is anxious to hear her in 
other types. Her diction may need care. This month it is 
an almost perfect record of one of Meldelssohn’s best arias ; 
Hear ye, Israel, from Elijah, is done complete, with more than 
good enough orchestral accompaniment. The perfection of 
her rhythm may be judged from the complete unanimity of 
all. There was one little pull-up I disliked; and the top A 
natural at the end should be pianissimo with the orchestra. 


John Gwilym Griffith (treble). -5489 (10in., 3s.). 
best review this record and the next together. 


John Bonner (treble). 9840 (12in., 4s. 6d.). This gramophone 
vogue of choirboys has at last brought to light two boys who 
sing naturally, and at the least fairly correctly; and who 
sing two songs of the right kinds. Griffith’s How beautiful are 
the feet (from Handel’s The Messiah) is good, and really worth 
while. But Drink to me only is beyond a boy’s powers, even 
if it was appropriate. One of the best possible songs for 
boys is Purcell’s Nymphs and Shepherds. Unfortunately John 
Bonner, though he sings a correct version of it, is unsuccessful, 
chiefly because he makes it too slow and laboured. Bishop’s 


I can 


Should he upbraid (turned into a question on the label) is 
unsuitable, and John Bonner does not seem to be technically 
equal to it. 

William MacEwan (tenor). 5488 (10in., 3s.). This ‘‘ World’s 
Sweetest Gospel Singer ”’ is at his best. Though he sings very 
loudly he has more sweetness than many a red-label celebrity. 
Here he has taken a good tune from the devil—or rather from 
Ben Jonson. The well-known and lovely Drink to me only 
tune really suits I heard the voice of Jesus say strikingly well. 
His other song, Gabriel’s The Wonderful Story is of a more 
familiar type. The accompaniment of organ and violin, and 
the recording in Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
London, are all effective. 


DECCA. 


Dale Smith (barytone). M.46 (10in., 3s.). On this record 
are Fate’s Discourtesy and The Sweepers from Kipling’s and 
Elgar’s Fringes of the Fleet. It is as excellent a record as 
the Songs of Travel record which I reviewed last month, if 
one finds the balance of singer and orchestra satisfactory. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


Derek Oldham (tenor). B.3068 (1l0in., 3s.). It is very 
unlikely there is a better record of these three best-sellers of 
the immediate past. They are: Macushla (MacMurrough), 
The night has a thousand eyes (Lambert) and I know a lovely 
garden (d’Hardelot). Enough said. 


Elsie Suddaby (soprano). B.3076 (10in., 3s.). It will be 
interesting to see what position most of Cyril Scott’s songs 
settle into. There is always real and original thought in them ; 
is there, or is there not, a certain cheapness, about many of 
them? Itis hard to deny that his Blackbird’s song is a delightful 
conception. Elsie Suddaby is a little disappointing in it, 
except that the portamenti are perfect. Vocally there seems to 
be a big difference in her now; her voice is stronger, perhaps 
bigger, and her technique is now good; but her diction has 
suffered so much that hardly one word is really distinct in the 
old A Spring Morning (Carey, arr. Lane Wilson). 


Essie Ackland (contralto). C.1702 (12in., 4s. 6d.). One feels 
more and more that Essie Ackland is one of the two or three 
best contraltos we have. This time she gives, in English, far 
and away the most telling performance I have ever heard 
of Tosti’s Parted. She sings it at a very low pitch (I think her 
top note in it is C), very quietly, with deep feeling. Most 
Italians, probably Tosti himself, would think nothing of it. 
With it is a song not worthy of her, Moir’s Down the Vale. 


BRUNSWICK. 


Giuseppe Danise (barytone). 10278 (10in., 4s. 6d.). Another 
great asset to Brunswick. Danise is, of course, a very fine 
barytone of the Latin type, of the New York Metropolitan 
Opera House. This is a record of such gusto that it is 
impossible to be bored. It gives two serenades, both of which 
rise somewhat above convention, and are both sung excellently 
—not in Italian, though, as the label says, but in French, 
with not a little style. Verlaine’s Serenata has been given a 
really interesting setting by Panizza; Leoncavallo’s Sérénade 
Napolitaine (with words by Collet) I find too repetitive—but 
it is certainly attractive, and the orchestral accompaniment 
sounds distinctive. 


WINNER (Edison Bell). 
Wilfrid Hudson (tenor). 4922 (10in., 2s.). I think this 


is another newcomer. He is unusually interesting, especially 
in what is perhaps Sir Frederick Cowen’s best song, his setting 
of Thomas Moore’s At the mid hour of night. But he is also 
better than the average in The English Rose (from Hood’s and 
German’s Merrie England). Vocally, however, he is none too 
pleasing at present ; I think his veice is good, but his produc- 
tion needs generally easing. There are great possibilities in 
piano-trio (piano, violin and ’cello) accompaniment, though it 
is not remarkably well used here. 
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HOMOCHORD. 


Reginald Barton (barytone). D.1374 (l0in., 2s  64d.). 
Reginald Barton has a fine voice, and whether or not he 
is capable of subtlety, he could certainly do some good 
straightforward types. For a start he gives a song just a little 
out of the ordinary—Kennedy Russell’s The Scavenger and the 
outworn Lea Road (Haydn Wood). 


Eric Chandler (bass-barytone). D.1372 (10in., 2s. 6d.). It 
is disappointing to find this singer apparently settling down, 
after all, to those bass songs, so fashionable a generation ago, 
alternately conventionally portentous and mildly facetious. 
However, Hatton’s (misprinted Hutton on the label) Simon 
the Cellarer is still worth hearing, and it is a relief to have for 
once almost no attempt at impersonation in it. Chandler’s 
The Diver (Loder), however, only serves to remind anyone who 
heard Allin’s model record of it a few months ago that legato 
is not always a strong suit of Chandler’s. I find it impossible 
to ignore altogether the small reed organ tone in these records. 


METROPOLE. 


Joseph Farrington (bass). 1157 (10in., 3s.). These are two 
of what I may call Kipling’s Songs of Realism—the very two 
which Peter Dawson brought out for H.M.V. last month, one, 
we are told, Boots, actually Dawson’s own composition! (The 
other, I may recall, is Mortimer’s setting of A Smuggler’s Song.) 
It is quite impossible to say which is definitely the better 
record. I think Farrington completely frees Boots from concert- 
room polish, no doubt helped by his operatic experience. Yet 
Dawson may win in the other song. The orchestra is good 
on both records. The Metropole labels add to the usual 
absurdity of joining poet’s and composer’s names with a 
hyphen, by giving the poet’s name twice over. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Foster Richardson (bass). 5388 (10in., 2s 6d.). On this 
record are the same two songs which Peter Dawson recorded 
on H.M.V. ©.1659 last May; Stuart’s The Bandolero and 
Pinsuti’s Bedouin Love-song. Richardson doen’t make quite 
as much of them as Dawson, but it is possible to find the 


greater depth and sonority of his voice an advantage in 
such songs. 


C. E. Catchside-Warrington. 5379 (l0in., 2s. 6d.). Last 
March we had three records of Tyneside songs from Jamieson 
Dodds and Parlophone. This record also gives two of those 
songs. I can’t make a comparison now; but this is certainly 
a good record, and my impression is that there is little to 
choose beyond the fact that Blaydon Races and Keep your 
feet still are together now and were separate before. A reed 
organ has unfortunately found its way into Zonophone’s small 
orchestra. 


BROADCAST “ TWELVE.”’ 


Frank Webster (tenor) and Thea Philips (soprano). 5090 
(10in., 2s.). This record gives two separate soloists, one on 
each side, not two duets. Frank Webster is effective, if too 
unrefined, in Tosti’s Parted. So is Thea Philips in Gounod’s 
Serenade, but one can hardly distinguish one word throughout. 
The accompaniment for small orchestra, plus flute obbligato 
for the Serenade, is fairly effective. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 





META SEINEMEYER. 


Meta Seinemeyer won all hearts at Covent Garden last 
season, but the vast public that never saw her attractiveness 
nor heard her beautiful voice except on Parlophone records 
will join with us in lamenting the cruel fate that took her so 


early and so tragically from her bridegroom, Dr. Adolf 
Weissmann. 








CHORAL 
COLUMBIA. 


Thanksgiving Record, on the occasion of the King’s Recovery, 
July, 1929. 9808 (12in., 4s. 6d.). This record was made in 
St. George’s Hall, Windsor Castle, by the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel (with organ), conducted by Sir Walford Davies. It 
is historical, but also of no little musical value. It has not a 
little of the best English Cathedral music atmosphere. The 
words cannot all be followed at first hearing, but are really 
remarkably clear for such music in such a building, owing to 
sound production as well as actual diction, which, with the 
fact that the boys are not trying to sound like over-emotional 
adults nor the men like opera singers, can be said of very few 
church choirs at present. 


Choir of St. George’s Church, Hanover Square (with organ). 
9841/42 (two 12in., 4s. 6d. each). On the first three sides of 
these two records are a Missa Cantata, in English, on the 
fourth a Marriage Service. The Missa is sung in (I think some 
good modern edition of) Merbecke’s great English edition of 
the old plain-song. The Credo, Sursum corda, Sanctus, 
Benedictus, Agnus Dei, the first verse of Pange Lingua, the 
Pater Noster, and the Gloria in Exzcelsis are sung (all in 
English). The Marriage Service starts with a Bridal Proces- 
sional Hymn, Lead us, Heavenly Father, lead us, continues with 
Psalm 67, and the hymn O perfect love, and ends with the 
first section of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March on the organ. 

They are really excellent and notable records. As examples 
of liturgical music and plain-song they may even be classic, 
(They should be heard whenever the old idea that plain-song 
is dreary persists.) I have only one serious criticism; it is 
strange that, with good plain-song, we should find the old— 
or rather, recent and still almost universal—square Anglican 
psalm-chanting. In this St. George’s must learn from the 
London Male-Voice Octet (Columbia). Perhaps best, subtlest 
(one might even say most mystical) is the singing of the first 
verse of the Pange Lingua by the boys alone, unaccompanied. 
The recording in St. George’s is ideal. 


The Don Cossacks Choir (men’s voices, unaccompanied), 
singing in Russian, conducted by Serge Jaroff. 9839 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). Russian babies must be very different from others 
unless Gretchaninoff’s Cossacks’ Cradle-Song (Korsaken 
Wiegenlied), as sung by this choir, is intended for waking the 
baby. Apparently this choir has forgotten what it ever knew 
about straightforward, legitimate singing. Tchaikovsky’s 
In the Church (In der Kirche) is also treated in their usual way. 


ZONOPHONE. 


The Utica Jubilee Singers (unaccompanied). 5378 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). These singers have provided Negro spiritual records 
if anything better than Robeson’s; if they are better it is 
because their being choral turns the balance against Robeson’s 
solo; they have, perhaps, not quite equalled him, yet in 
choice of spirituals. This record is perhaps no exception, though 
Leaning on the Lord is not one of the very best, and Balm in 
Gilead will for some people be too much of a good thing. 


Church Choir, with organ. 5389 (10in., 2s. 6d.). This choir’s 
contribution of hymns for the month is Eternal Father, strong 
to save and Lead, kindly light, both to Dykes’s tunes. It isa 
little below their usual standard, but will satisfy most people. 
In the second verse of Lead, kindly light the accompaniment is 
the softest pianissimo I have ever heard on the gramophone. 


C. M. C 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
an, Waldteufel’s waltzes have 
" 4 . Se been much in evidence lately, 

+ 2 and this month I have 
Herman Finck’s fantasia 
called Waldteufel Memories, 
played by Herman Finck and 
his Orchestra (Col. 9836, 12 
ae io in., 4s. 6d.), by Isidore 
3 : Schwiller and his Light 
Orchestra (Homochord 
D.1370, 10 in., 3s.), and by 
De Groot and his Orchestra 
(H.M.V., B.3084, 10 in., 3s.) 
Value for money I prefer the 
last. The Zonophone Salon 
Orchestra is particularly good 
in two of Baynes’s waltzes, 
Destiny and FKestasy (Zono. 
5387, 2s. 6d.), and the Dajos 
Bela Orchestra too in not very 
important additions to the 
DE GROOT. list of waltzes recorded, 
Waldfrieden by Favilla and 
Hofballtinze (The Court Ball) by Lanner (Parlo. E.10892, 
12 in., 4s. 6d.) ; but the prize this month must go to Jack Leon’s 
Symphonic Dance Band, which achieves on Piccadilly 305, at 
ls. 6d., a dancing version of the Rosenkavalier Waltz of Richard 
Strauss and of Gung’l’s Amoretten Tanz, that pretty trifle which 
used to be popular in pre-electric days. Bravo, Piccadilly! 


Another old favourite is a selection from Planquette’s Les 
Oloches de Corneville (H.M.V., B.3041, 3s.)., by De Groot and his 
Orchestra, who are in excellent form. And have the J. H. 
Squire Celeste Octet ever made a more satisfying record than 
of the Minuet and Intermezzo from Bizet’s L’Arlésienne 
Suite (Col., 9835, 12 in., 4s. 6d.) 2? This sounds fantastic praise, 
but it is my impression that it is an absolute winner. Very 
good indeed too are the Homochord Trio in Fibich’s Poem, well 
coupled with D’Ambrosio’s Canzonetta (Homo. D.1371, 3s.), 
and the Victor Olof Sextet in Hubert Bath’s arrangement of the 
delightful Darset Daisy and Haydn Wood’s Supplication 
(Parlo. R.407, 3s.). 

It is, in fact, an unusually good month allround. The Edith 
Lorand Orchestra in Schubert’s Ave Maria and the Meditation 
from Massenet’s Thais (Parlo. E.10889, 12in., 4s. 6d.), a 
String Orchestra with Organ in the Valse Triste of Sibelius, and 
Boccherini’s Minuet (Broadcast Twelve, 5093. 2s.,) a Classic 
Symphony Orchestra in Ewing’s Classical Memecries—not the 
same as his Classica on an Electron disc last month—( Regal, 
G1070, 12 in., 4s.), and Percival Mackey and his Band in Good 
Old Songs with choruses (Metropole, 1160, 3s.), are all in 
conquering mood, while the B.B.C. Wireless Symphony 
Orchestra, in a selection from Verdi’s Jl Trovatore (Regal 
G.1071, 12 in., 4s.), is absolutely triumphant, and tremendously 
loud. The same bursting energy marks the London Orchestra 
in a Lucky Girl selection (Zono., 5372, 2s. 6d.), and On with the 
Show 1929 (5373), with its familiar organ in holiday mood. 
George Cathie and his Orchestra, from Blackpool, tackle a 
Cavalleria Rusticana selection with ease (Imperial, 2102, 
Is. 6d.), and make a really gallant effort to cope with Liszt’s 
14th as well as his 2nd Hungarian Rhapsody, on a ten-inch 
dise (2101). Georges Haeck and his Orchestra, from Frascati’s, 
are excellent in a La Bohéme selection (Dominion, A.161, 
ls. 3d.), and a Viennese Orchestra does its best with a Die 
Fledermaus selection (Piccadilly, 320), at ls. 6d. Surely that 
is a remarkable list for one month. 

The novelty, however, is George Gerschwin’s An American 
in Paris, which bids fair to rival the popularity of the Rhap- 
sody in Blue in the States. Here it is recorded by the New 
Light Symphony Orchestra ‘‘ with George Gerschwin”’ on 
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H.M.V., C.1698-9, (12in., 9s.), in four parts. It is very 
amusing and brilliantly recorded, as well as played. That is all 
that I need say, for the reader must decide whether it is worth 
buying. 

Among the instrumental records are two piano solos— 
Patricia Rossborough in Step High and When summer is gone 
(Decca F.1507, 2s.), and Madge Mullen ( Regal, G.9377, 2s. 6d.) ; 
I prefer the former. Reginald Bawtree attempts the Soldier’s 
Chorus from Faust, and the Pilgrim’s Chorus from Tannhduser, 
on an organ (Homochord, D.1376, 3s.), Lew White offers The 
Holy City and Faure’s The Palms, on Brunswick, 5005 (3s.), 
and, more happily, Deep Night and Mean to Me (5006) ; while 
Herbert Griffiths on the Stoll Theatre Organ in The Broken 
Melody and Annie Laurie is reinforced when necessary by a 
cellist and a male chorus (Broadcast, 431, 1s. 3d.). 

Ernest Rutterford (concertina), chooses rather interestingly 
Lodge’s In a tea-garden, and Edward’s In a cherry-blossom 
garden (Winner, 4930, 2s.), and succeeds; Billy Whitlock 
(bells), is well accompanied in Taking the cake and In sunny 
Seville (Sterno, 189, 1s. 6d.) ; Cariolato (xylophone) is rather too 
percussive in two marches (Parlo., E.6191, 2s. 6d.), and C. 
Vladescu (cimbalom), is as brilliant as his accompanist (Decca, 
F’.1505, 2s.), All these specialists have their votaries. 


There are two sketches; Sandy Powell records well in The 
Lost Policeman (Broadeast, 429, 1s. 3d.), and amuses at a first 
hearing ; ‘and the Rooster’s Concert Party is in roistering form 
in A Canteen Concert (Regal, G.9369, 2s. 6d.). This is well 


devised and done with great spirit and judgment, except for 
PEPPERING. 


an unconvincing padre. 











BAND RECORDS 


The new Decca Company have shown at the very outset 


of their career as record manufacturers that they do not 


propose to be content to follow well-worn footsteps. It has 
been a continued and growing source of surprise to me that 
neither of the Holst Suites has been recorded since the 
inception of the new process of recording. This glaring 
omission is now partially remedied by the issue of the First 
Suite (in E flat), played by the ** Decca’? Military Band 
conducted by Charles Leggett (M.53, 4). 

The first suite, which dates from 1909, consists of three 
movements, a Chaconne, an Intermezzo, and a March, all of 
which are intensely English in their characteristics and are 
brilliantly scored by a composer who knows the capabilities and 
limitations of wind instruments equally well. These three 
movements occupy one side each and the odd side of the second 
record contains the Fantasia on the Dargason from the same 
composer’s second suite (written in 1911). This also is a 
splendid piece of work. The‘ Decca’’ Military Band, though, 
judging by its name, an organisation got together for recording 
purposes, is not merely composed of fine individual instru- 
mentalists. It is quite obvious from the playing that these 
individuals have either been rehearsed much more adequately 
than is usually the case in such bands or they are used to 
playing together and Sergeant Leggett (to give him his more 
familiar description) has secured a performance which is both 
well balanced and well proportioned. The recording is excellent. 

From the Columbia Company this month there is quite an 
orgy of military band music which fills no less than eight 
records. Four of these are devoted to a series of marches 
played by the Grenadier Guards Band and the remaining four 
are devoted to a series of folk-dances played by the Wireless 
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Military Band. Of the marches my fancies are the records 
containing those two old favourites, Stars and Stripes and 
Colonel Bogey (5474) and two marches of quite different 
character, Marche Lorraine and Belphegor (5473). These are 
all played in a real bravura style which is seldom heard from 
English bands nowadays. The other two records contain 
Anglo- American March and Scottish March (5472) and Military 
March and Naval March (5471). As their names indicate, these 
are selections of well-known airs, and however well played 
(and the playing could hardly be bettered on this occasion), 
I, personally, cannot enthuse over anthologies of this descrip- 
tion, whether dressed up as marches or fox-trots or whether 
content to be honest-to-goodness patriotic selections. 


The four folk-dance records are excellent for their purpose— 
that is for dancing to. In fact they are so suited to this purpose 
that a conductor of such virtuosic propensities as Mr. Walton 
O’Donnell must have found it necessary to exercise a good deal 
of irksome self-denial in making them! The various titles are 
Indian Queen and Helston Furry Processional (9769) ; 
Fourpence-halfpenny Farthing and Lilli Burlero (5503) ; 
Epping Forest and Gathering Peascods (5504); and Newcastle 
and Picking up Sticks (5505). The arrangements used are those 
of the late Cecil J. Sharp. 


The Coldstream Guards Band have made a record of selections 
from The Geisha and The Belle of New York (H.M.V. C.1703) 
which will please many people. My only complaint is that a 
whole record should have been devoted to each of these tuneful 
comic operas. Another record from the same band and 
company (B.3064) is pleasantly reminiscent of piers and 
promenades. Both The Wedding of the Rose and Hobomoko 
are made to sound very attractive and the recording of the 
trombone in the latter is the best I have ever heard. 


Zonophone No. A.364 is a re-recording of The Flying 
Dutchman Overture played by the National Military Band and 
is a fine piece of work by all concerned. By no means easy to 
play in its military band form, the playing is wonderfully 
accurate and alive and the recording is well-nigh perfect. 


The United States Military Academy Band continues the 
series of marches commenced last month by playing Sousa’s 
High School Cadets and Washington Post marches (Brunswick 
5003). The former of these is one of Sousa’s very best efforts 
in my opinion, though it has never attained the popularity of 
some of his other marches. The playing is bright and crisp, 
the recording is good, and the surface is much better than in 
many recent Brunswick records. 


I have yet to hear a bad record by the Parlophone Company’s 
Massed Military Bands, but their latest is even better than 
usual. Neither Fredericus Rex nor Torgau March is particu- 
larly interesting, but the playing is good and the recording, 
particularly of the drum and fife sections, is magnificent. 


The only other “ full-sized ’’ record is Sterno No. 184, which 
contains The Voice of the Guns and The Machine Gun Guards 
marches, played by the Majestic Military Band. This band 
does not quite live up to its high-sounding name, and the 
recording is on a par with the playing. 

The smaller records in my parcel this month comprise two 
Broadcast ‘‘ Twelves”’ and one of the smaller variety, all 
played by the Life Guards Band. Of these the best is a 
selection from The Country Girl (5091). This is played with 
a nice sense of rhythm and is well recorded. Not quite so good, 
but very cheery is a selection called Community Land (430), 
in which the band have the assistance of a male voice chorus. 
To my huge delight a few bars from ‘‘ Mademoiselle from 
Armentiéres ”’ are included in this selection, but the words have 
been expurgated for the occasion! The performances of 
Schubert’s Marche Militaire and Elgar’s Pomp and Circum- 
stance March No. 4 (5092) are not so successful being lacking 
in life and rather slipshod. 
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MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


What is’ the 
secret of Layton 
and Johnstone’s 
success ? I must 
have heard them 
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mediocre records, 
they are like a 
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pagne. More 
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project their live | 
personalities into | | : : = 
your room. Their : » Halli, Yi) a ~ 
records this —_ 
month consist of 
Mean to Me and 
Sleepy Valley (Col. 5476) and Huggable, Kissable You and 
Parted (Col. 5477). The first three are splendid, but 
the last song is too heavy. Norman Long is another gramo- 
phone personality, from whom we expect something a little 
better than most. His songs Aren’t we all? and That little 
back garden are a little below average, however (Col. 5478). 
Other old friends are Cotton and Morpheus who are in great 
form in Wake up chillun’! wake up ! (Bruns. 5010). They talk 
and sing, you will remember, in much the same sort of style as 
The Two Black Crows. After them we find Nick Lucas as 
seductively attractive as ever in I’m telling you (Bruns. 5007), 
though he has a bad song on the other side. Jessica Dragonette 
possesses the right sort of voice for Lover, come back to me and 
The vagabond king waltz (Bruns. 5002), but Belle Baker is 
decidedly not attractive in two songs on Bruns. 5008. 

The Parlophone Company gives us a great treat in a new 
Leslie Hutchinson disc, which contains Wake up chillun ! wake 
up ! and When I only think of you (R.403). “ Hutch” is as 
irresistible as ever. I cannot remember having a record by 
Stuart Ross and Joe Sargent before, but they are a very intri- 
guing pair, and I thoroughly enjoyed their Rhythm King and 
That’s how I feel about you (R.394). Lily Lapidus is far better 
than ever before in That’s you baby and Big City Blues (R.406), 
and Seger Ellis with the Tampa Blue Artistes adds another 
success to his already long list with Louise (R.405). I wonder 
if you miss me to-night is the reverse side of this. The Three 
Australian Boys do very well with When I’m walking with my 
sweetness and I want to feel your arms around me (R.404), but 
they are not quite in the top class. The same is true of Frank 
Braidwood who sings My Ideal and Deep Night on R.402. On 
quite a different note is George Bolton in My fiddle is my sweet- 
heart and The Blind Boy. These are in the old-fashioned music- 
hall style, and thoroughly welcome (E.6195, 2s. 6d.) There are 
only two H.M.V.’s at present, though more are coming in later. 
Of these, B.3077 is one of those delightful doubles with Gene 
Austin singing Dream Mother on one side and Johnny Marvin in 
a splendid Down among the sugar cane on the other. The 
second record is by Morton Downey in a couple of “ theme” 
songs. I know he has a large following, so I will refrain from 
expressing my personal opinion (B.3079). On the Deccas, I 
extend a hearty welcome to that pleasant American cabaret 
performer Barrie Oliver, who has been in London for quite a few 
years now, in Mean to Me and Susianna. I only wish we could 
see him dancing at the same time (Decca M.50). Stainless 
Stephen’s humorous record (M.47), did not appeal to me very 





LAYTON AND JOHNSTONE. 
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much, but humour is a matter of taste. In the two shillings 
blue label section, there is a good dise by Estelle Rose who sings 
two comic Jewish songs Cohen owes me ninety-seven dollars and 
Becky from Babylon (F.1506). The September Columbias and 
H.M.V.’s will have to be dealt with at the end of these notes. 

His collectors will welcome another Harry Lauder record. 
This time the songs are Ta-ta, my bonnie darling and Porto- 
bello Lass (Zonophone G.O.90). Another good thing in this 
catalogue is Vocal Gems from “ Trial by Jury ” performed by 
the excellent Zonophone Light Opera Company (Zono. A.363). 
Ever since his funny duet with Lance Lister, I have been hoping 
for something more from Douglas Byng. Here he is in great 
form in Hot-handed Hetty (the vamp of the jetty) and Lots of littie 
things are done by kindness (5377). Jimmie Rodgers does some 
more of his famous blue yodelling on 5380 and Clarkson Rose 
is as cheerful as ever in Diga diga doo and Sarah Jane on 5381. 
The ballad side of the list is well represented by Barrington 

Hooper in Until and Ninetta 

(5390) and Maurice Elwin in two 

film songs, Lady Divine and 

I’ve never seen a smile like yours 

(5375). We have already had 

Annette Hanshaw on Columbia, 

and now we get another Actuelle 

artist, Willard Robison, on 

Regal. He certainly should have 

been issued on Columbia, for 

he is in the very front rank of 
rhythmic singers. He sings Head 

Low and We'll have a new home 

in the morning (Regal G.9376). 

At last Rudy Vallee with his 

Connecticut Yankees has been 

issued as a singer and not as a 

band. His Outside is by far the 

best thing we have had from 
him yet. On the reverse side 
there is Marie (G.9375). St. 

Louis Blues was one of the best 

things ever done by Ted Lewis’ 
— band. but I don’t like it so 

much as done by Roy Evans with 

his yodelling (G.9473). Betty 
Fields is a very good second to her sister, and her song The same 
te you—upholstered is very amusing (G.9368). The sentimental 
side of the list falls far behind the rest, and I cannot recommend 
Sam Peters and Harry Jones (G.9370), Arthur Jacobson (G.9372), 
or, least of all, Maurice Gunsky (G.9371). That these songs can 
be sung enjoyably is proved by Al Sims who makes a very good 
thing of Coquette and My Mother's Eyes (Homochord D.1373). 


Belle Dyson has a couple of really good numbers Breakaway 
and I must have that man, and she makes very fine use of her 
opportunities. I hope we shall get some more from her (Winner 
4927). Randolph Sutton gives us a nice Do Something, in which 
he has a good accompaniment (4921), whilst Walter Miller sings 
My blackbirds are bluebirds now very boisterously (4925). The 
combination of Buddy Prince and the remarkable Piccadilly 
recording makes an excellent eighteen-pennyworth. The songs 
are Deep Night and Carolina Moon, and the number is 322. 
The American Four make a pleasing ensemble in Silver threads 
among the gold and Darling Nellie Gray (Sterno 185), and Pat 
O’Brien does well with My Ideal and There's the one for me (187). 
Yodelling records are now being issued in some profusion, and 
here is another, by Harry Wulson, who sings Silvery Moon and 
Dutch Lullaby (Sterno 186). 

Very wonderful value are the four tunes sung for Duophone 
by Melville Gideon, who is another artist with a gramophone 
personality. They are two tunes from “The Broadway 
Melody,” and Sweet Ukulele Maid and Blue Bird (D.546 and 547). 
These should be heard by all on the lookout for bargains. The 
best records in the Imperial list are sung by Irving Kaufmann 





CLARKSON ROSE. 


and his best individual number is A precious little thing called 
love, though it has a poor song on the back (2105.) More pre- 
ferable as a couplet is 2106, which contains I fownd you out and 
I wonder if you miss me to-night. For the rest, there is a 
tolerably good Lover, come back to me sung by Pat O’Dell, on 2107, 
with Eddie Cole in The wedding of the painted doll on the back. 
I had always regarded this number as fool-proof, until I heard 
it massacred on this disc. To wind up Leslie Sarony has two 
typical songs When I met Connie in the cornfield and Sarah 
Jane (2108). For Dominion Harry Smith has produced a 
reasonable Broadway Melody and You were meant for me 
(A.158), and Vernon Wallace provides all the sentiment you 
want in Just Plain Folk and Visions of Yesterday (A.159). 
Congratulations are due to Broadcast for being so prompt with 
Louise and On the top of the world, which are quite well sung by 
Billy Desmond (426). Jack Morrison has typical songs in 
Rum-tum-tum and Diga diga doo (428), and Harry Wulson 
yodels again for us on 427. 


LATE ARRIVALS. 


Amongst the Septem- 
ber Columbias, we find 
Layton and Jonhstone 
again as fresh and enter- 
taining as ever in You’re 
the cream in my coffee 
and To know you is to 
love you (5493). Norman 
Long is also there with 
a couple of capital little 
songs, Hidden heroes and 
Ideal homes (5495). One 
of the best in the Col- 
umbiateam,Ruth Etting, 
is in good rhythmical 
form in Walking around 
in a dream and The one 
in the world (5506) and 
Florence Oldham, whose 
singing has obviously 
been influenced by her 
work in front of the microphone, gives us Do something 
and I’ll always be in love with you. The failures are George 
Dewey Washington (5496) and, to a lesser extent, The Diplomats 
(5497). 

Ann Penn’s mimicry is almost too good. She is so like the 
originals, that one hardly laughs, one can only gasp with amaze- 
ment. Ella Shields, Nellie Wallace and Sophie Tucker are all 
magnificently taken off in That Monte Carlo song (H.M.V., 
B.3086). Van and Schenck are rather too nasal in That’s my 
idea of Heaven and My castle in Spain is a shack in a lane 
(B.3083), but Charles King makes an enjoyable disc (for all 
who’ve seen the film) of Broadway melody and Love boat 
(B.3087). Gracie Fields’ record is rather disappointing. I 
got a *‘ code” in my ‘‘ doze ”’ is, I’m sure, a very amusing number 
on the stage, but it does not record well, and When summer is 
gone is often much too shrill (B.3092). Finally, the Light 
Opera Company is responsible for pleasant Vocal gems from 
‘‘ The Lilac Domino ”’ and ‘‘ The Chocolate Soldier ” (C.1705). 





MELVILLE GIDEON. 
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PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
(H.M.V., D.1678—1688, 6s. 6d. each, in an album.) 


It is open to question who is best fitted to judge of the 
merits of a Gilbert and Sullivan recording—the old-timer with 
his cherished memories or the strictly modern man, devoted to 
Strauss and Stravinsky. 

Both have their disabilities and their prejudices. The older 
critic will naturally be jealous for the fame of his old favourite 
Savoyards and will be keen to detect anything which, in his 
opinion, is false to the honoured traditions. But, equally, he 
will be emotionally inundated by those floods of reminiscence 
which are inevitably loosed upon surviving Victorians the 
moment the old melodies are heard. He will be carried back, 
unresisting, to the dear but dingy London of the ’eighties, with 
its hansom-cabs and gas-lit streets, its frock-coats and its 
waterfall bustles, its exhibitions and its Fenian outrages, its 
talk of “‘ Dizzy’’ and the G.O.M., and the dear old Gaiety 
and the Savoy in the heyday of their fame. Keen, competent 
criticism can hardly expect to emerge from this swirling mist 
of fond memories. 

And yet the strictly modern man is in no better position ; 
he is saturated with the highest and best in music, or blasé 
with a surfeit of jazz and revue. 

However, I tried the new H.M.V. recording of the “ Pirates ”’ 
on both dogs—the young and old; and the “ Pirates” 
captured them both. It could hardly have been otherwise, 
for this new recording represents the high-water mark so far 
as Gilbert and Sullivan opera is concerned. 

In each of the previous Savoy albums there have been 
occasional lapses which prevented one from awarding them 
unqualified praise; but with the ‘“ Pirates” it is happily 
otherwise ; from first to last, and in every bar, a simply 
delightful production. 

The cast is a strong one—Elsie Griffin, Derek Oldham, Leo 
Sheffield ,Peter Dawson, George Baker, Stuart Robertson, 
Dorothy Gill, Nellie Briercliffe, and Nellie Walker, with as 
competent a chorus as one could wish. 

Elsie Griffin and George Baker carry off the chief honours, 
but that does not mean that Peter Dawson and Derek Oldham 
and the others do not equally demand unstinted praise. The 
former’s rendering of I am a Pirate King will leave the most 
ardent Savoyard nothing to sigh for, and, as for Derek Oldham— 
well, he is quite himself, which is all one need say. 

It is Elsie Griffin, however, with her deliciously fresh and 
effortless singing, who demands—and_ receives—the big 
bouquet. Her Poor Wandering One is a sheer joy—brilliant 
but never shrill, and with trills that would not discredit the 
great Galli-Curci herself. It may be my imagination, but Miss 
Griffin seems to me to be in better voice in the “ Pirates ”’ 
than in any of the previous Savoy operas in which she has been 
recorded. 

The Major-General’s song, that breathless non-stop affair of 
difficult words and tricky rhymes, is about as severe a test of 
clear articulation as any song I know; but George Baker 
comes through it magnificently. Not a syllable is lost—nor 
any of the humour. 

It would be unjust to pass over the chorus without high 
praise for their perfect discipline (although that is what one 
expects of a Savoy chorus). The ladies’ chorus is particularly 
charming, with none of that ‘‘ breathiness’’ which mars so 
many choral pieces. 

Yes, the “ Pirates ’’ will certainly be warmly welcomed by 
all Savoy enthusiasts, and by the newer generation of music- 
lovers too. Recording of this quality will make many converts 
among those who have hitherto regarded Gilbert and Sullivan 
as merely a Victorian relic. 

A libretto (price 1s.) is published by Messrs. Chappell & Co., 
but _ feels that it might have been included with the set of 
records. 


N. McL. 


SOME IMPORTED RECORDS 


For those interested in opera off the beaten track, I can 
recommend French Columbia D.15120, 12in., consisting of 
two arias from Smetana’s Bartered Bride convincingly sung by 
M. Claudel and Mlle Feraldy. If you like charming original 
melody and refined sentiment here it is ; but if you are a musical 
mountaineer whose one ambition lies in getting to the top- 
most peaks of vocal excitation, do not get this record, it is 
for the true musician. I must mention an ideal interpretation 
of Schumann’s fine song-cycle, Dichterliebe on Dutch H.M.V. 
F.D.6, 7, 8. Thomas Denjs gives a spiritually thrilling rendering 
of these exquisite songs. To the Schumann lover, an ideal 
possession. A reader recently asked for Brahms Rhapsodies, 
Op. 79. He will find them on Polydor 90015-6, 10 in., played 
in masterly style by that fine pianist Walter Rehberg. These 
Rhapsodies are psychological and spiritual rather than physical, 
but they are great Brahms: in the rugged G minor floats 
a melody of Platonic beauty. Do not miss Polydor X27041, 
12 in., a rich feast of early Chopin, being the Bolero, Op. 19. 
The player, Lily Dymont I do not know, but she does this 
fine work full justice. The Iberian rhythm does not 
predominate. It is a Polish Bolero!, and nocturnal and 
fiery moods alternate. A novelty is the Fantasy of D’Albert’s 
opera, Tiefland, on Electrola E.H.170, 12in. Tiefland is 
perhaps the most popular light opera in Germany. This is 
a fascinating record, attractive melodies symphonically 
treated. Lovers of the Ruy Blas Overture will hasten to get 
Polydor 19999, 12in (Berlin State Orchestra). Mendlessohn’s 
unjustly underestimated powers are magnificently vindicated 
in this fine record, a triumph of playing and recording, and 
cheap too! Another delightful novelty is the overture from 
Lortzing’s Tsar and Carpenter, Polydor 27069, 12 in. (Berlin 
State Orchestra). Lortzing’s opera was given at the Gaiety 
in 1871. His music resembles Sullivan’s in his Gilbertian 
extravaganzas, but is more refined and moving. The overture 
is a good epitome of his style, which is graceful, tender and 
abounding in piquant humour. This again is a pleasant entry 
into new domains and will whet the appetite for more of 
Lortzing’s work. 

Rachmaninov enthusiasts will enjoy Polydor 95175, 12 in., 
with his Barcarolle superbly played by Madeleine de Valmaléte 
on a Bechstein Grand. Those who are unacquainted with the 
superb modern Polydor piano recordings will enjoy this fine 
example. The Barcarolle has a typical Rachmaninov theme, 
embroidered with figures quite watery in their onomatopeic 
effect. Moussorgsky’s Gopak and the March from Prokofiev’s 
Love of the three oranges (I think there is an e in it) form a 
brilliant contrast on the other side. I must also mention 
Brailowsky’s Scriabine and De Falla record. Polydor 95142, 
12in. The Fire Dance music is a veritable tour de force of 
brilliant modernity and the two Scriabine pieces, including 
the stormy heroical Etude, Op. 12, No. 8, one of the finest 
of pianoforte pieces, go to make up a wonderful record. 

RicHarD HO tt. 








Further wonderful Piano Records 
KAROL SZRETER, Pianoforte 


oggs | LIEBESTRAUME, No. 3.—Liszt. 
E.1 \BOITE A MUSIQUE, Spieluhr.—E. Sauer. 


with Berlin State Opera House Orchestra. 


JS Hungarian Dance No, 5. 
R. 408 Hungarian Dance No. 6.—Joh. Brahms. 





Series E. 12” d/s 4s. 6d. Series R. 10” d/s. 3s. 
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DANCE NOTES 
By T. M. 


( All titles are fox-trots unless otherwise stated.) 


I think I must have a “record”? number of dance records 
this month, and it makes me tremble to think of Christmas. 
And yet they say the boom period of dance music is over! It 
is very difficult to know where to begin, so I shall start in 
alphabetical order with the Columbias. This is all the more 
appropriate, as top of the list is a disc by the greatest of all 
bands—Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra. The tunes are Reaching 
for someone and not finding anyone there and When my dreams 
come true (Col. 5484), and they are perfectly played and perfectly 
sung. If you like a dash in your Whiteman cocktail, you will 
find what you need in Ted Lewis’ record of Moonlight madness 
and Good night (Waltz) (Col. 5485). Quite a reasonable 
American record is Ben Selvin’s Orchestra in Honey and Joe 
Turner’s Memphis Men in I must have that man (Col. 5486), but 
the latter tune was much better played by Hylton some time 
back. The English contingent is well represented by Ray 
Starita’s Ambassadors’ Band in the waltz Don’t make my heart 
your plaything (Col. 5480), and in two “ popular”? numbers 
Sarah Jane and Iz Izzy azzy wozz (5479). Al Starita’s band, 
The Piccadilly Players, give pleasant renderings of I’m just in 
the mood to-night and You want lovin’, but I want love on 5483, 
whilst Jack Payne’s B.B.C. Dance Orchestra give further proof 
of their ability in Huggable Kissable you, and in a “‘ melody ”’ 
number, Excuse me, lady. 


Ambrose’s May Fair Hotel Band is in great form in the 
Decca list. Their playing is a real delight, and it is also 
absolutely perfect for present day dancing. Some of 
the recording defects have now disappeared, and the com- 
bination of Ambrose and Decca is now all that could be 
desired. Louise and Breakaway make a splendid double on 
M.49, though I am sorry the band no longer enjoys the 
services of the vocalist who sang for the first batch of records. 
The band is also successful in An old Italian love song and 
Reaching for someone (M.55). I did not care very much for 
Herbert Jager’s Orchestra who play Lucky boy and Florida by 
the sea on M. 52. Old frequenters of the Co-Optimists will 
remember the leader of their bright little orchestra, Philip 
Lewis. He is now Decca’s recording manager, and has made 
some really excellent records for the blue label (2s.) series, 
with, presumably, a scratch band. These are quite good 
enough to be sold at 3s. and I think that if any more similar 
ones are made, they should change places with Herbert Jager’s 
Orchestra. Especially successful are Down among the sugar 
cane (F'.1504), My troubles are over (F.1501) and The wedding 
of the painted doll on F.1508. 


I must apologise to Brunswick for forgetting that “‘B”’ 
comes before ‘“C.’’ However, it is no reflection on the 
excellence of their records that they have not been reviewed 
first. Easily the best number is played by Red Nicholls and his 
Captivators, and it is called Building a nest for Mary. It is 
much better than the two tunes played by this combination 
and reviewed last month. Unfortunately it is paired with an 
indifferent number, Till we meet, played by Ben Bernie’s Hotel 
Roosevelt Band (5014). However, I hope this won’t deter 
anyone from getting the record. It is Bernie’s only number 
in this list, and so we have no chance of hearing him in some- 
thing better. ‘ King’’ Solomon’s Miners figure largely in 
this batch, and a most successful double of theirs is Walking 
with Susie and Thats you baby on 5021. The other Fox 
Movietone tunes are played by Arnold Johnson and his Orchestra 
and are disappointing. Breakaway particularly is a failure as 
played by this band (5022). Meanwhile ‘‘ King’’ Solomon 
continues his successes with Hittin’ the ceiling and Sing a little 
song of love (5020) and the The Six Jumping Jacks will entertain 


everybody with their liveliness in Oh Baby what a night and 
She’s got great ideas (5017). Hal Kemp’s Carolina Orchestra is 
as good as ever in The things that were made for love and That’s 
what I call heaven (5011). Other numbers are contributed by 
Bob Haring’s Orchestra (5013) and The Regent Club Orchestra 
(5012 and 5015), but as there is nothing outstanding about the 
performances I will pass them over. So far I have only three 
H.M.V. dises, but others are due later and will be described at 
the end of these notes. I really ought to say only two H.M.V.’s 
because the record by Victor Arden and Phil Ohman is a piano 
duet. They play The dance of the paper dolls and Ragamuffin, 
and while both exhibit a certain amount of skill, the perfor- 
mances are rather uninspiring. The dance records are by Nat 
Shilkret’s Orchestra, which plays I’m thirsty for kisses and 
hungry for love and Wedding Bells (B.5668) and by Irving 
Aaronson and his Commanders, who make an excellent Outside, 
with Rudy Vallee in the waltz Underneath the Russian Moon 
on the back (B.5667). 


In the Parlophone September list, Arthur Rosebery’s Band 
are responsible for Broadway and Sing a little love song (R.399). 
Their records are a delight to listen to, and they are undoubtedly 
one of the very best of British bands, and can stand com- 
parison with almost any other. On R.400, The Carolina Club 
Orchestra give us Hittin’ the Ceiling and Honey, which are both 
good all-round performances. Finally on R.401, Sam Lanin’s 
Famous Players and Singers give characteristically good 
renderings of The one that I love loves me and Now I’m in 
love. For Metropole Percival Mackey’s Band gives a sound, 
all-round performance of Jericho and Is Izzy Azzy Wazz 
on 1162. Well,_ that concludes for the moment the best or 
“three shillings ’’ class of dance records, and any more that 
come in will be discussed at the end of these notes. I shall 
now go on to the cheaper records, which seem to reach higher 
standards almost every month. 


The latest batch of Duophones is as successful as its pre- 
decessors. There are nine of them, and space does not permit 
me to mention them all, so I will give an indication of the more 
outstanding numbers. The best double is Sunny Skies and 
Jane, which are played by Tex Brewster’s Orchestra and The 
Newport Tuxedo Inn Orchestra respectively. They both have 
an excellent dance rhythm (D.4049). Then Mill’s Syncopaters 
are most attractive in Here’s that party now in person with 
Uncle Sam’s Tea Room Orchestra in My blackbirds are bluebirds 
now, on the back (D.4042). Donold’s Yankee Club Orchestra 
play a good waltz, You're in love and I’m in love on D.4048, and, 
if you like one-steps, you will find Davy’s Broadway Syncopaters 
in form in Ho-ho-ho-Hogan on D.4041. 


There is no need for me to stress again the high standard of 
the Zonophone recording. The Rhythmic Eight are one of the 
best gramophone combinations for dancing, and there are two 
good examples of their work in this list. On 5382 they play 
Huggable kissable you and I found you out, while on 5383 they 
play Deep night and Diga, diga, do. From the Arcadian’s Dance 
Orchestra we get some good waltz records, which are always 
welcome. These are WhenI only think of you on 5385 and 
Giovanna on 5386. Other numbers by this skilful band are 
Wedding bells and Dream house on 5384. The cinema organ is 
used effectively in the waltzes and makes a solid background. 
Exceedingly good are the records by Eugene Brockman’s 
Orchestra (Homochord). Firstly, they make an extremely good 
‘* Movietone Follies’? double with Walking with Susie and 
Breakaway (D.1368), whilst on D.1369 they feature the waltz, 
Sleepy Valley and Jericho. The remainder of this company’s 
records are made by Nat Star’s Dance Orchestra. The best of 
these is D.1366 with Don’t hold everything and You’re the 
cream in my coffee, both from “‘ Hold Everything.’ Then they 
play a couple of popular waltzes on D.1367, Giovanna and 
Lady Divine. Winner recording is also finely done, and for two 
shillings it is possible to obtain most of the popular titles played 
in very good style. Especially creditable is the work of the 
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Riviera Dance Band in Mean to me and My kinda love (4923). 
The Plaza Band are also to be commended for their performance 
of Yow’re the cream in my coffee and She’s funny that way (4924). 
The vocal refrain in the former is well above the average for 
this class of record. The Gaiety Dance Band also show that 
they can play above the average, and a popular double of theirs 
will be Weary river and the waltz, Sweetheart of all my dreams. 


It is a good idea of the Vocalion Company to issue dance 
music on Broadcast twelves. The length of the record makes 
them very useful for dancing. The Manhattan Melodymakers 
(which is merely another studio name, I suppose) make a really 
good thing of Mean to me, which is coupled with Am I blue? 
(2506). They are also most successful in The wedding of the 
painted doll and Glad rag doll (2505). Perhaps the best double 
is Lover come back to me and Louise played by Al. Benny’s 
Broadway Boys on 2503. Lowise is an extraordinarily good 
tune, and here is a fine opportunity to acquire it for a moderate 
outlay. The good quality of the ‘‘ Twelves ”’ has no deleterious 
effect on the little Broadcasts, and the astonishing standard of 
these is well maintained. Bidgood’s Broadcasters are in really 
good form. Breakaway and That’s what I call heaven make 
a good double on 421, as do Hittin’ the ceiling and Sing a little 
love song on 420. Other good ones are I’m perfectly satisfied and 
Dance of the paper dolls on 424. 


The Rounders usually head the list in merit for Imperial, and 
this month they give sparkling performances of That’s you 
baby and Sing a little love song (2097). Another good perfor- 
mance of theirs is Rainbow man which is backed by the waltz 
Sleepy valley played by the Dixie Marimba Players (2100). 
Jack Blue’s Texas Band is the sort of title that leads one to hope 
for something good. Unfortunately its performance of You're 
the cream in my coffee and Huggable kissable you is distinctly 
poor (2096). Much better things come from Lou Gold’s 
Orchestra in Breakaway, the reverse side of which is a splendid 
rendering of Walking with Susie by Eddie Lloyd’s Singing Boys 
(2098). This does not by any means exhaust the plums in this 
list. Fred Rich’s Band should be heard in Jericho, and Sam 
Lanin’s in Do something (2099), whilst Adrian Schubert’s Dance 
Orchestra produces a good double with I’ll never ask for more 
and Honey (2095). I will be quite frank and admit that a 
short time ago I thought that Imperial were losing ground to 
‘some of their newer rivals in the cheap market, but both their 
recording and standard of playing has improved enormously 
during the last three or four months, and if they maintain their 
present level they have nothing to fear from anyone. 


The Dominions are disappointing, with two exceptions. 
These are the performances of Sam Lanin’s Orchestra in Deep 
night on A.155, and the Broadway Broadcasters in Do something, 
on Al54. Jay Wilbur’s Orchestra and the Deauville Dance 
Orchestra, which are both Dominion recording combinations, 
for once miss the mark. Perhaps the best effort of either is in 
that popular number When I met Connie in the cornfield on 
A.156, played by the latter. Radnor’s Merrymakers are in 
good form in big city blues on Sterno 182, and they also make 
an enjoyable double with Jericho and the pretty waltz Sleepy 
valley, on 183. Bert Maddison’s Orchestra has been allotted 
such good numbers as Do something (Sterno 180), Walking with 
Susie and Breakaway (181), and each one is spoilt by really bad 
singing. As an example of how not to sing dance tunes, I[ 
recommend these discs, which would otherwise be quite good. 
The Rhythmics follow up their record of Irish Jigs with one of 
Scottish jigs and reels, and I have no doubt it will prove 
popular in England, and, possibly, south of the Clyde (178). 
I am getting tired of praising the recording of the cheaper 
records, but [ must say how impressed I am by the Piccadilly 
discs. I have only two, but they are both first rate. They are 
Jack Leon’s Band in The wedding of the painted doll and the 
waltz A thousand maidens fair on 319, and The Ever Bright Boys 
in You’re the cream in my coffee and When tomorrow comes on 
326. 


LATE ARRIVALS. 


The September Columbia list is rather uninteresting from a 
listening point of view, though it contains some good dancing 
records. Ray Starita’s Ambassadors Band is responsible for 
four tunes. On 5502 he plays Blue days are over and Um-tcha 
da da da, but you will remember a splendid rendering of the 
latter by Hylton a month or two ago. The same is true of 
5501, on which the numbers are Wait till you see ma cherie 
and It’s a habit of mine, Frankie Trumbauer having made a 
brilliant record of the former for Parlophone. By all this I 
do not mean to say anything against these records, which are 
very pleasantly played. It just happens that there are tip-top 
performances by other bands of two of the best tunes. Jack 
Payne’s B.B.C. Orchestra gives us We toddled up the hill together 
and the waltz, Let me dream in your arms again (5500.) 1 wish 
this band could play with a little more “devil.” Perhaps 
playing continually in a studio has a deadening effect, but with 
a little more attack and a little more sense of rhythm they 
might be a really first-class combination. This is the great 
difference between nearlly all British bands and American 
bands. The Americans play as though they were born to it 
and loved it, whilst the English bands seem to say: ‘‘ Well, 
the public evidently want this dance music, so we must play it. 
The craze will probably end soon.” There are just two or three 
exceptions to this almost general rule. Two good waltzes, 
Ninette and My heart wants to kiss you, Cherie (5499) come from 
Debroy Somers’ Band, which also plays a “ novelty ” fox-trot 
Dancing Goblin on 5499. 

Jack Hylton’s Band is, of course, one of those two or three 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, which can stand com- 
parison with any in the world. Am I blue? and Excuse me, 
lady receive characteristically good interpretations at its hands 
(H.M.V. B.5674). Nat Shilkret is in his best form in Wake up, 
chillun, wake wp! (B.5671) and I want a daddy to cuddle me 
(B.5673), which has one of the best Rudy Vallee numbers to 
date, Huggable kissable you on the back. Waring’s Penn- 
sylvanians have a good double of My castle in Spain is a shack 
in a lane and When my dreams come true on B.5672 and a couple 
of popular waltzes, Dream mother and Parted, are featured by 
the New Mayfair Dance Orchestra on B.5675. 


The Regals easily maintain their good reputation. Hal 
Swain’s Band gives breezy renderings of Good little, bad little 
you and Hello, sunshine, hello! (G.9378) and is also in form in 
Heigh ho! and Sleep, baby sleep on G.9379. Kansas City Kitty 
and I’m wild about horns on automobiles are a couple of good 
numbers by The Rhythmic Troubadours (G.9381), but The 
Midnight Minstrels rather fail in Breakaway (G.9380). 


First Records from “‘ Bitter Sweet.°’ 


These eagerly awaited records of music from Noel Coward’s 
successful new musical play will be on sale by the time the 
September GRAMOPHONE is published. The Gramophone 
Company have placed the making of their selection in the 
talented hands of Jack Hylton and his Band. They could have 
made no better choice. The amazing versatility of this 
orchestra is well known, and they make full use of their 
capabilities in both the Selection (C.1727) and in the Fozx-trot 
(composed of If love were all and Little café) and Waltz (con- 
taining I'll see you again, Kiss me and Zigewner) (B.5677). 
If you prefer the piano alone, Raie da Costa plays Dear little 
café, If love were all, I'Ul see you again and Kiss me, on Parlo- 
phone R.410. However, this record cannot really be compared 
to the two Hylton ones, which are, and are likely to remain, in a 
class by themselves. Columbia are also issuing a special list, 
but I have not heard the records. They are a Selection by Ray 
Starita’s Band and a Waltz and Foz-trot by Jack Payne’s B.B.C. 
Band. I should advise you to hear them side by side with the 
Hylton discs and, if they are better than those, they will be 
very good indeed. The numbers are 9782 and 5443, respec- 
tively. T.M. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


London Headquarters. 


For the moment we keep the address of the London Office 
of THE GRAMOPHONE and of the National Gramophonic 
Society as 58, Frith Street, but before the October number is 
out we shall have moved up the street, to 10a, Soho Square, to 
share some very fine offices with the infant Voz. 


August. 


Nothing seems to have happened last month. Most of the 
gramophone factories were closed for a fortnight ; everybody 
was away from London, and even the gramophone societies 
were silent—except the Phonograph Society of Geelong 
(Victoria, Australia) which wrote to report its second birthday 
and its rude health, adding that its fortnightly recitals are 
held throughout the year except for ‘a recess of some weeks 
at Christmas (midsummer) ”’ ! 


We had some interesting visitors from America, including 
Mr. W. H. Tyler, of the Gramophone Shop, of New York, 
who was very welcome. 


The Motrola. 


The latest gadget is a small electric motor that can 
be attached in the place of the winding handle of any gramo- 
phone and can be connected 
by a flex to any electric light 
socket (A.C. or D.C.). You 
press a button and it winds up 
your gramophone motor for 
you and stops automatically 
when the tension is sufficient. 
The great advantage that it 
has over most motor-winding 
arrangements is that it is not 
permanently fixed to any par- 
ticular gramophone, but is as 
easily attached or detached as 
a sound-box. At the moment 
it can only be seen at the head- 
quarters of the Motrola Co., 
53, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W.1., but agencies are 
being arranged all over the country. 





Subscription Concerts. 


The Woodford Green Subscription Concerts start on 
October 10th with one of those unusual and wholly enjoyable 
programmes that Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson with their 
two pianos can always give. 


Organ Records. 


Mr. J. C. W. Chapman writes to point out that Mr. J. H. 
Austin, in his letter on “The Neglected Organ ”’ last month, 
overlooked Herbert Dawson’s excellent record (H.M.V. 
©.1258) of Widor’s Marche Pontificale and Guilmant’s Prayer 
and Cradle Song, and H. Goss-Custard’s record (H.M.V. C.1465) 
of Widor’s Symphony No. 6 in G minor. An interesting letter 
from Sir Charles Oakeley on the subject of organ records is 
held over till next month. 


H. L. Wilson. 


“The Gramophone Association ’’ (secretary, F. Coupland), 
at 63, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1, is “ run by gramo- 
phone experts for gramophone folk.”’ The annual subscription 
is half-a-crown and the service is virtually one of free advice 
on choice of records and gramophones. 


The Gramophone Mart, at the same address, issues a leaflet, 
‘** New Records for Old.’’ Mr. H. L. Wilson, whose Music and 
the Gramophone and contributions to these pages—not to 
mention his gift of over 300 records to our less fortunate 
readers when he left Hong Kong for England—is the presiding 
genius of the Mart and of the Association ; and by this time 
he is probably aware that the exchange of old records for new 
is rather a thorny subject. Of his single-hearted willingness to 
help his fellow-enthusiasts there has never been any doubt, 
and if, as an amateur des amateurs who has turned professional, 
he can steer clear of the vetoes of the profession all will go well. 


Shorts. 


The new Orchorsol models are being demonstrated to the 
trade at the Victoria Hotel, Manchester, from September 2nd 
to 4th, and at the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, from September 5th 
to 7th. 

The new illustrated catalogue of Apollo models issued by 
Messrs. Craies and Stavridi contains no less than four electrical 
models and nineteen acoustic models. This firm has made 
enormous strides since it first advertised in THE GRAMOPHONE 
and invited the suggestions of our Expert Committee. 

New general catalogues of Zonophone records and of Imperial 
records are issued. 

The opening meeting of the new. season of the Leeds 
Gramophone Society is fixed for September 4th, at the Y.M.C.A. 
Buildings in Albion Street. Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. R. Fisher, 
11, Woodliffe Crescent, Leeds. 

The South African cricket team arrived in this country 
with one H.M.V. portable between them. They go back with 
six of the latest H.M.V. models and dozens of records. 

Imhof’s new building on the corner site next to the present 
shop at 110, New Oxford Street, is nearly finished. It will 
contain a demonstration theatre with a stage, and any number 
of audition rooms. It will be the largest as well as the latest 
entirely-gramophone shop in London. 

The sixth revised edition of “‘ Listening to an Orchestra,”’ 
by Alec Robertson, A.R.A.M. (free from any H.M.V. dealer), 
should be read by every single reader of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
Mr. Robertson gave a soirée musicale in the H.M.V. small 
Queen’s Hall studio on August 6th at which he and Mr. Peter 
Latham played their own “ Variations on the Merry Widow 
Waltz ”’ for two pianos with enthusiasm ; Marjorie Hayward 
played the violin and Keith Falkner sang. It was all very hot 
and friendly and delightful. 

The Radio Exhibition at Olympia is in full blast and will be 
reported on in our next issue. 

The new folder containing six numbered Burmese Colour 
Needles and a neat little sharpener is a great improvement on 
the original packets in which these needles were sent out. It 
is reported that a really efficient and simple sharpener is 
shortly to be offered to the public. 

Jan Kubelik, who ought to be a good judge, has written 
that in his opinion a steel needle compared with the B.C.N. 
sounds like a common violin compared with a Stradivarius ! 


L’Heure du Disque. 


The gramophone is nowadays part of the usual furniture of 
stage-plays and films and is played at casual or at critical 
moments, but in literature it does not seem yet to have 
asserted itself. Mr. Klein’s article this month draws attention 
to the use of it in a French novel, and the authors of Le 
Phonographe, in the chapter on “ Les arts et le phonographe,”’ 
quote Pierre Mac Orlan in Crapouillot—he also wrote a short 
monograph on Layton and Johnstone—Rainer Maria Rilke 
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in Rumeur des Ages, short stories by Daniel Rops, La Présence 
and Master Jones, and one by Claude Orval, Chanson de 
Solveij, where the gramophone record ‘‘ makes atmosphere.” 
They also mention Eleanor Farjeon’s A Gramophone Record 
in The Dominant for April, 1926. What else is there in 
English ? 


Delius. 


The Air and Dance for string orchestra which Anthony 
Bernard and the London Chamber Orchestra recorded for 
Brunswick will be one of the three works of Delius to be 
performed for the first time in public at the six-day Festival 
that Sir Thomas Beecham is to give at the Queen’s Hall and 
the olian Hall next month. The others are settings of 
Ernest Dowson’s Cynara and W. E. Henley’s A late lark, for 
baritone and tenor respectively with orchestra. It will be a 
wonderful festival anyhow, and if Delius himself is able to be 
present a crowning tribute to him and to Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s championship of him. 

Needless to say, the scheme has the co-operation of Columbia. 


Civic Opera. 

Presumably all readers who are interested in opera have 
done their share in supporting the Imperial League of Opera, 
90, Regent Street, W. 1, which seems to be developing steadily 
to maturity. They can hardly fail to be interested by a short 
pamphlet ‘‘ Civic Opera as the Basis of British Music’ which 
can be obtained from the author, Captain Cuthbert Reaveley, 
45, Albany Street, London, N.W.1, and which in effect 
provides a scheme for the provincial counterpart of Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s scheme for London. 


Label Confusion. 


Mr. F. Weston writes to remind fellow-readers that Mozart’s 
Kine kleine Nachtmusik (H.M.V., Brunswick, Regal) is the 
same as the Quartet in G major, recorded by the Lener String 
Quartet (Col. L.1729, 30), and that Parlo. E.10843 (two sides), 
Introduction to Cavalleria Rusticana is an extended version 
of Gli aranci olezzano, on one side of H.M.V. C.1317. 


Recording Speeds. 

From time to time troublesome questions are raised about 
the recording speed of specific records. It is very difficult to 
get at the truth. The recording folk always claim that their 


motors are incapable of being variable and, very naturally, 
‘* blame it on’ the motor of the questioner’s gramophone— 
or his ear, or his piano or his tuning-fork. 

One of these days perhaps our technical experts will succeed 
in squaring all the facts; but meanwhile here is a sample: 
One of our readers, Mr. W. Pratt, of Harrogate, queried a 
remark on a Kipnis record by Mr. Klein (October, 1928, 
p. 183). Does Kipnis sing Der Wanderer in the key of F as 
Mr. Klein suggests, in the usual key of E, or in D, as Mr. Pratt 
with his tuning-fork and piano make it? Similarly in the 
Good Friday Music (Col. L.2013) Mr. Pratt makes Kipnis’s 
top notes at 80 r.p.m. to be E, F sharp, G and G sharp. 


This letter was submitted to Mr. A. C. Praeger, who replied 
as follows :— 

“THE WANDERER” (SCHUBERT). A. Kipnis. Cor. L.2134. 

The speed indication on the label is 78. The pitch at this speed 
is E flat—a semitone below the original key. 

Judging by the unusually slow pace of the song I imagine that 
the label is at fault and that the speed indication should have been 
80, which not only restores the correct pitch of the song in its 
original key (E major), but approximates the pace to that traditionally 
adopted. I have generally found that German singers are great 
sticklers for tradition. 

*“Goop Fripay Music ”’ (Parstrau). Cor. L.2013. 

Obviously the speed indication on label—80—is wrong. At 80 
the pitch is raised nearly a whole tone. At 78 the pitch is correct 
(diapason normal) and is in accord with my fork and piano. The 
highest note written for Gurnemanz in this section is E, and Kipnis 
adheres closely to the text. It follows therefore that when this 
record is played at 80 the highest note (for Kipnis) would become 
approximately F sharp. As there is no such passage written for 
Gurnemanz by Wagner as that quoted by your correspondent, I 
imagine he has mistaken an entry of Parsifal (Fritz Wolff) for that 
of Gurnemanz. Wolff is a very robust tenor, and in his lower 
register might readily be taken for a baritone. 


Decca Records. 


Protests against the unworthy surfaces of the first issues of 
Decca records have been so promptly answered that it would 
be self-flattery to suggest cause and effect. The September 
records, which have arrived too late for departmental review, 
show a notable improvement in material, and a maintained 
standard in musical effects. L’ Apprenti Sorcier of Dukas, the 
Fugue (1924) of Lord Berners, and Fernando Autori singing 
La Calunnia and Infelice e tu credivi are the high lights of a 
good all-round bulletin. 


WR PR 


National Gramophonic Societys Notes 


[All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, N.G.S., 52, Frith Street, London, W.1.] 


Local Centres 


A paragraph in the August number drew the attention 
of readers to the local centres of the N.G.S., which were estab- 
lished last year in deference to the wishes of members, and 
with the kind co-operation of the firms which underto»sk to 
stock and demonstrate our records. But have you, if you live 
in Birmingham, Bradford, Brighton, Glasgow, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, London, or Manchester, taken advantage of these 
facilities ? Have you ever lured a non-member to the local 
centre to hear the new N.G.S. records? Have you ever 
wondered whether all the musical people in your neighbour- 
hood have even heard of the N.G.S.? They might be glad 
to be told of its existence. 

It is significant that the Gramophone Shop in New York 
has special albums made for sets of N.G.S. records. 


New Records 


The Debussy and Mozart records, reviewed under Chamber 
Music of last month, have been well received on all sides, but 
they are not yet added to the ‘‘ Latest Issues ’’ on the advertise- 
ment on page xl. of THE GRAMOPHONE because a great many 
members have not yet reached the point of ordering the 
Schubert Quartet and the Mozart wind Quintet, two of the 
most successful as well as palatable works yet issued. 


The Future 


The Secretary hopes to circularise members in a few days’ 
time announcing that an extremely interesting group of four 
records of ’cello music is ready for distribution and enclosing 
a voting-list for next season. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER. 


Standards in Reproduction. 


I want to revert this month to a subject I have touched upon 
on several occasions in the past. I am impelled to do so by 
some of the remarks made recently by my friend “ K. K.” 
in one or two record reviews. I refer to the remarks upon the 
quality of string tone in electrical recording, and more par- 
ticularly to the review of the Oberon Overture as conducted by 
Mengelberg and recorded by Columbia (L.2312-3). The 
review is to be found on page 115 of the August issue. 

Let me say for a start that I regard these two records as 
marvellous recording achievements from a technical point of 
view. I want to go further and pay what tribute I can to the 
high standard of Columbia recording just now. Something 
has happened during the past few months. Columbia recording 
has been steadily improving for a year, but during the last 
month or so I have noticed a very marked improvement. There 
is a wealth of detail in the Oberon records, Part III. especially, 
and in fact in all last month’s orchestral records, which I 
believe is quite new. Moreover, it is detail combined with 
delicacy and power. I find the strings cleaner and less 
metallic than ever before, with a feeling of rosin about them ; I 
find the brass more virile and definite ; and I note that the 
‘“‘ attack’’ is much better. And the improvement is not 
confined to orchestral records. Take, for example, the duet 
from Otello sung by Harold Williams and Francis Russell 
(9827). I happen to dislike the latter’s voice and method of 
singing, but that is a personal matter outside my present 
argument. Just listen to the articulation at the opening of 
I lay with Cassio when Harold Williams is singing; the mar- 
vellous effect is due, I am sure, not so much to the quality of 
the singing as to the excellence of the recording ; I have heard 
nothing quite so impressive, technically, since Stuart Robertson 
sang EHthiopia saluting the Colours on an H.M.V. record. Or, 
again, take the record of the Poltronieri Quartet in the Haydn 
tune (9824). Did you ever hear such clean pizzicatos or such 
clear-cut definition before ? 

I have not seen these notable advances commented on else- 
where. But I feel sure I am right (I have no inside information) 
in thinking that Columbia have done something important to 
their recording instrument. One thing I am fairly confident 
about: a high-pitched resonance (it may have been due to 
some retroaction in the amplifier) which used to exist is there 
no longer. There seems to be a much smoother and less peaky 
response to high notes than there used to be; the old whistle 
has gone. 

All these things were so obvious when I reproduced the 
records electrically that I was at first very much surprised to 
find that the reviewers did not comment on them. So I 
started to make some experiments, and found that the smaller 
or the worse the gramophone, the less obvious they became. 
In fact, on some gramophones on which I tried them, the 
records seemed rather thin and backward. Even on the best 
mechanical gramophone I used the effects I have described 
were not nearly so noticeable as on my electrical equipment. 
I then found that by artificially cutting out either bass or treble 
on my own amplifier I could completely spoil the effect. 

These observations confirm me in two conclusions which have 
been forced upon me more and more strongly during the past 
few months. The first is that our records are very much 
better, technically, than we usually realise. Most of the 
big faults in the final reproduction are attributable to the 


reproducing equipment rather than to the recording. This 
shrill edge which is complained of in the string tone is almost 
entirely due to the reproducer. In fact, there are a number of 
faults in the ordinary reproducer which tend to smother the 
virtues which some records have over others. Play parts 9 
and 10 of Stokowski’s Seventh Symphony on different repro- 
ducers, and you will see what I mean. The better the gramo- 
phone the more difference you will find between the two sides. 
But, you may ask, how is one to judge which is the better 
gramophone ? Between two instruments of relatively the same 
standard there is certainly room for doubt. But take the 
difference between any portable you please and a large external 
horn model, and you can have no doubt whatever. I am 
leaving electrical reproducers out of the question for the 
moment. Judged by the portable standard almost every 
record sounds better on the larger gramophone, and yet 
the difference between records is so much greater that one 
unconsciously acquires a higher standard. So we get to this 
paradoxical position, that the more improvements one makes 
in reproducing equipment, the more good records one has to 
relegate to the position of not so good, notwithstanding the 
fact that all records sound better than before. 


My second conclusion is even more difficult to explain. It 
is just this, that nowadays it is almost impossible for a record 
reviewer to review qualities of recording adequately. J have 
discussed this point with ‘“‘K.K.” on many occasions in the 
past, but we have been unable to find any way out of our 
dilemma. If the review is based on the average reproducing 
equipment one can expect readers to use it is bound to do less 
than justice to a really good recording ; but if it is based on 
the best reproducing equipment that the reviewer knows 
it may lead readers to dissappointment and consequent 
mistrust. For, remember, the reviewer must judge the repro- 
duction as he hears it by reference to the definite standards 
he has acquired from the concert hall, and he must form his 
conclusions in a very short space of time. He cannot always 
be saying that “‘ the tone of the first violins has too much sting 
in certain passages, but that was possibly due to a peculiar 
peak at about 1,800 cycles in the response of my Arcadia 
gramophone. If you use an El Dorado you will get these 
passages all right, but you will find that the horn tone is rather 
wishy-washy, due to a trough in the response at 800 cycles.”’ 
What is one to do in the circumstances? Some years ago I 
wrote a letter to the Editor asking reviewers to tell us more 
about recording qualities. At that time I believed something 
of the sort was possible. But since then the improvement 
in recording has so far outstripped that in reproducing that 
I feel that a demand of that sort is now impossible to satisfy. 
Possibly something might be done, say once every three months, 
to indicate which records of the preceding period have been 
found to reach the highest standard from a recording point of 
view, and I am asking my expert friends to co-operate with me 
in some experiments to see whether this can be done. I shall 
welcome correspondence from readers (provided they do not 
expect me to reply to them all individually !), indicating which 
records they consider to be worthy of inclusion in any list, and 
why. Inallsuch letters the name and model of the instrument 
used should be indicated, and the special virtues claimed for 
the records should be stated as precisely as possible. Nothing, 
of course, may come of this idea; the suggestions of readers 
would take a good deal of checking and correlating. But I 
think it is worth trying. 
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Electrical Reproduction. 


I have been receiving a very large amount of correspondence 
lately on the virtues and defects of electrical, as compared with 
mechanical, reproduction. My own view on the matter is 
quite clear and definite, and I managed some time ago to con- 
vert (overwhelm, I might even say), the last of my die-hard 
expert friends. I have no doubt whatever that at its best 
electrical reproduction is immeasurably better than mechanical 
reproduction can ever hope to be, whilst at its worst (which I 
am afraid is only too common) it is so inferior to good gramo- 
phone reproduction that I almost begin to despair. I am 
saved from that by observing a definite improvement in the 
quality of commercial wireless sets and radio gramophones. 
Whilst the ordinary standard of radio reproduction is still 
deplorably low, there are now quite a number of really good 
receivers available, and if I am not mistaken the autumn 
season will see more. The principal difficulty seems to be to 
build a receiver (and in this term I will include loud-speaker 
and pick-up) which shall be fool-proof and reasonably cheap. 
At the moment some service arrangements seem to be essential 
and these cannot but be costly. I look forward to the time 
when we shall have available a body of trained amplifier 
tuners in the same way that we now have trained pianoforte 
tuners. Here, I think, is an opportunity for the development 
of a new and useful and lucrative profession. 

This brings me to the distasteful job of taking to task one of 
our advertisers last month. The technical staff of THE 
GRAMOPHONE are completely independent of the advertising 


laa 


MODERNISING A 


department, and, in fact, do not even see advertisements 
before they are published. This policy has many advantages 
in the freedom which it gives to the technical staff to report on 
things as they find them, without commercial or other bias. 
And as a rule the disadvantages which might come from the 
absence of any sort of technical censorship over advertisements 
are avoided by the good sense of our advertisers. But I 
cannot let pass the statements made in the E.M.G. advertise- 
ment last month. I have no doubt they were made in good 
faith, and that their full import was not realised at the time. 
I have already admitted, as everyone of experience must, that 
the difficulties of standardising electrical reproducers are 
considerable. But it is merely foolish to assert so categori- 
cally that “‘the same standard of unvarying excellence and 
reliability is as yet unobtainable in Electrical Reproducers ”’ 
as in ordinary gramophones. For you see, I happen to know 
that Mr. Ginn decided to give up the attempt before he really 
made it! I am very reluctant to have to say this, but I must 
do so in justice to our other advertisers who are making a real 
attempt and are succeeding. From time to time Mr. Ginn, 
like other firms, has received a good deal of assistance from 
our expert committee, and I am sure he would be one of the 
first to acknowledge it. Ido not wish to dispute or question for 
one moment his reasons for giving up electrical reproducers. I 
am only sorry that circumstances induced him to do so before 
he was in a position to adopt the special lay-out and form of 
cabinet which the expert committee had recommended to him. 


P. WILSON. 


ay 


GRAMOPHONE-—1. 


By J. AINGER HALL. 


HE advent of electrical recording has made it absolutely 
essential that, for satisfactory reproduction, a gramo- 
phone should possess a large horn which is designed 
according to what is known as an exponential or logarithmic 
law. Such a horn, in simple form, appears as the ‘ Pan- 
harmonic ”’ fitted to some of the E.M.G. models, and the type 
is also found in the H.M.V. ‘‘ Re-entrant ’’ models, where it is 
modified so as to fit into a cabinet. It is possible to get very 
good results by fitting the Panharmonic horn to any good 
external horn gramophone, such as an H.M.V. 25 or 32, but 
there must be many owners of table grand or other internal 
horn machines who are not satisfied with the reproduction they 
obtain, and who would be glad of a simple and inexpensive 
means of converting their machines into external horn models 
capable of giving, with a suitably tuned sound-box, extremely 
fine results. 

The design which the author has adopted for his own H.M.V. 
110 table grand, and which he has used in converting other 
similar machines, is essentially as follows: A horn having the 
required characteristics is computed and made up in two 
separate sections. The first of these is comparatively short, 
and is so arranged as to take the place of the original internal 
horn of the machine, while the second consists of the rest of 
the horn, allowing a certain amount of overlap with the first 
portion so that it can be pushed into it and removed, if desired, 
when not in use. 

The following table gives the necessary dimensions for circular 
horns for certain specified approximate cut-off frequencies :— 











Diameter. 

Length | — 
along Cut-off | Cut-off Cut-off 
axis. 90 cycles. 110 cycles. 135 cycles. 
cm.* cm.* cm.* cm.* 

0 2-0 2-0 2-0 
20 2-6 2:8 3-1 
40 35 ‘0 4-7 
60 4-6 5:7 7-1 
80 6-2 7°9 10-9 

100 8-2 | 11-3 16-6 
120 10°8 | 15:9 25-4 
140 14:3 | 22-4 38-8 
160 18-9 31-8 59-2 
170 — — 73°2 
180 25-0 44-8 = 
200 30° 1 63-2 —- 
220 43-8 89-0 — 
240 58-0 -—- — 
260 76°8 — — 
280 101-8 — a 





_* If it is desired to work in inches, the necessary conversion factor is 
given by 1 inch=2°54 cm. 


135 cycles is almost exactly an octave below middle C. 
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As regards the calculations leading to the above table, it is 
hardly necessary to go into detail, except to say that the values 
are obtained from an equation of the type: 


d=d,e* 


where d is the diameter (cms.) measured at a distance x (cms.) 
along the axis from the point where d=d,, e is 27183, and a 
is a constant which determines the cut-off frequency (f) of the 
horn, with which it is approximately connected by the relation- 


ship : 
ie 2rf 
40,000 





all measurements being in centimetres.t The diameter of the 
bell of the horn, d,,,, (cms.), should be approximately such as 
to satisfy the condition 


Od ngx= 1-5. 


If it were desired to make a strictly accurate exponential 
horn, it would be necessary to turn up a suitable former, and 
then to mould the horn out of papier m&ché or other similar 
material, but this operation is rather more than the average 
““home constructor’? would be likely to wish to attempt. 





Fig. 1. 








Fig. 2. 


Fortunately, a sufficiently close approximation can be very 
easily made by making up the horn in fairly short conical 
sections, as indicated in Figs. 1 and 2. In Fig. 1 the true 
exponential curve is shown as a broken line, while the full 
line shows the contour of a horn made up in 20 cm. sections. 
The most convenient way of making the necessary sections is 
to cut them out of stout cardboard (leatherboard or paste- 
board of fairly heavy substance—about 16-sheet—is a suitable 
type to use), and to join them together by means of the 
gummed paper tape used for sealing parcels (Fig. 2). In 
this form the horn will be distinctly flabby, and it is advisable 
to give it a preliminary stiffening with a few coats of shellac 
varnish, after which it is tightly bound all over its external 





+t Cf. Hanna & Slepian, Trans. A.I.E.E., 1924, xliii., p. 393; or Journ. 
A.L.E.E., 1924, xliii., p. 250. 


surface with parcel tape cut into lengths of two or three feet. 
This being done, the next operation is to give the horn an 
external coat (or coats) of plaster of paris until it is thoroughly 
solid and rigid, particularly round any bends that may be 


’ introduced, and then a final binding with parcel tape will serve 


to finish it off. It is advisable to leave the horn in this con- 
dition for a few weeks, so as to let it dry out thoroughly, and 
it may then be painted with one of the cellulose finishes (Brush- 


- ing Belco is good). 


Since the horn is to be fitted to a gramophone it will 
obviously be necessary to introduce bends, but we will first 
consider the simpler case of a straight horn. We will take as a 
typical example the last 20 cm. cone which would be needed 
for the 110 cycle horn cited above. This will have a height (x) 
of 20 cm., the diameter of the narrow end, (d,) will be 63-2 cm. 
and of the wide end (d,) 89-0 cm. We shall also require to 
know the length (l) of the surface of the cone measured between 
the two ends. This can easily be calculated or obtained from 
trigonometrical tables, but for those unfamiliar with the 
procedure it is perhaps most easily obtained graphically. Set 
out on a suitable scale (full or half size) the length x (20 cm.) 
and at one end of it set up at right 
angles a line equal to as (12-9 em.). 
Joining the ends of these two lines will 
give the length ] (23-8 cm.). The piece of 
card which will bend into the required 
shape will consist of a portion of an 
annulus, and this will be defined by three 
figures: its inner and outer radii (r, and 
r;) and the angle («) which the required portion subtends at 
the centre (Fig. 3). These three figures can be obtained from 
the dimensions of the required truncated cone as follows :— 

ld, 
“ad, 
r=7,41 


ga SM 180° 





F ig. 3. 


This gives, for the example quoted above, 7,;=58-3 cm., 
rp=82-1 cm. and «=195°, 


If we wished to make a perfectly straight horn, all that 
would be necessary would be to cut out a series of sections in 
this manner and then to join them together with parcel tape. 
In order to do this, it is desirable to soak at any rate the smaller 
sections in water and to bend them round while wet, fixing 
them in position temporarily with clips. It will probably be 
necessary to make the largest pieces in sections: for example, 
in the case worked out, one could make two sections, each of 
97-5° angle, or any other combination of angles totalling to 195°. 
The most convenient method of assembly will, in general, 
be to begin at the small end, making the first section of the 
horn into a cone by fixing lengths of about 2 inches of parcel 
tape across the join, both inside and outside, leaving no gaps. 
The narrow end of section 2 is then joined to the wide end of 
section 1 by the same means, the seam of section 2 is joined, 
and then the narrow end of section 3 fixed in place, and so on 
to the end of the chapter (Fig. 2). In joining the various 
sections, it is desirable, in order to preserve a circular section, 
to place the longitudinal seams on opposite sides of the horn 
alternately. In the case of the largest horn it will probably be 
found more convenient to make a fresh start on reaching 
about the middle of the horn, and to join the two portions 
together when complete. 

J. AINGER HALL. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE COLUMBIA ELECTRO-GRAPHOPHONE 
MODEL 300. 


A Report by OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


the new Columbia electric reproducer for home use. 

A short report on this instrument has already appeared 
in the ‘‘ New Series,” but for the benefit of readers who missed 
this note we propose to give some description of the apparatus 
before discussing its performance. 

The reproducer consists, then, of a turntable with electric 
motor, pick-up, amplifier, and loud-speaker, housed in a 
mahogany cabinet of moderate size. The pick-up is of the 
type in which the plane of the permanent magnet is parallel 
to that of the turntable, and is supported on trunnion bearings 
from the crescent-shaped carrier arm. This latter is of 
inverted U section, and conceals the 
pick-up leads. For some reason which 
is not very obvious the arm is shorter 
than is required for minimum varia- 
tion of tracking error. The error with 
the present arrangement is not large, 
but we suggest that there is no need in 
the present case to be content with 
anything more than the theoretical 
minimum. 

The amplifier has two stages, the 
output stage in the case of the A.C. 
model, consisting of two B.12 valves 
in parallel, with about 425 volts on 
the plates. We ourselves prefer a push- 
pull output stage where two valves are 
to be employed, but, as will be men- 
tioned later, the parallel arrangement 
gives all the volume that is likely to 
be wanted, without distortion. The 
valves, including the two R.H.1’s 
employed for full-wave rectification, 
are visible on removing the back panel 
of the cabinet, but the amplifier proper 
could not conveniently be inspected. 
One rather unusual feature is that for 
use on D.C. of reasonably high voltage 
the Columbia Company supply a 
special model, instead of employing a rotary converter. 
This model has a pair of P.X.650’s in the output stage, and 
the filaments of these have, of course, to be heated through 
suitable resistances direct from the mains. Where the voltage 
is of the order of 100 the usual conversion to A.C. is made. 

The loud-speaker is of the improved Rice-Kellogg type, 
and its grille is near the centre of the cabinet front. The sides 
of the cabinet have gauze-covered apertures, in order to avoid 
box resonance. Above the loud-speaker grille is placed the 
control panel, which carries, in addition to the necessary 
switches, a volume control, and a “ brilliancy control.” A 
lamp provides illumination for the turntable, and also gives, 
through a translucent window in the front of the cabinet, 
an indication that the apparatus is switched on. Means are 
provided for connecting the output stage and loud-speaker 
to an existing wireless set. The price of Model 300 is 100 
guineas for A.C. and 95 guineas for D.C. « 

The type of reproduction given by Model 300 is quite 
different from that usually found in electric gramophones. 
The aim of the makers of such instruments often seems to be 


W: have now been afforded an opportunity of hearing 





the provision of a powerful bass at any cost; and the cost 
to a sensitive ear is often prohibitive. The Columbia Company, 
with considerable courage, have turned their backs on such a 
policy, and the instrument is quite free from hooting and 
booming sounds due to low-frequency resonances. It appears 
to us, however, that this very desirable result has been achieved 
partly by weakening the whole low-frequency response, or at 
least by neglecting to provide compensation for the falling 
characteristic of the recording in this region: the bass seems 
a little thin. We are inclined to attribute this result 
principally to the pick-up, since the output stage and loud- 
speaker gave quite a good bass when fed from a wireless set. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that 
the pick-up, which was normally com- 
mendably quiet, buzzed considerably 
when playing a bass’vocal record, and 
seemed to find some difficulty in re- 
maining in the groove. 

The reproduction of the middle and 
upper registers was, on the whole, very 
satisfactory. For some records the use 
of the “ brilliancy control” to soften 
the treble was of advantage. The effect 
of this device is considerable when the 
volume is large, but it is never so great 
as to give the unpleasant huskiness 
which attenuation of high frequencies 
can produce. 

With regard to the volume avail- 
able, the magnification and power- 
handling capacity of the amplifier were 
all that could be required. The room 
in which the tests were made was about 
15 ft. by 30 ft., and was, on the whole, 
acoustically good. When an orchestral 
record was being played the volume 
with maximum amplification was over- 
whelming, but as far as could be judged 
by ear there was no trace of overloading 
of the amplifier or loud-speaker. The 
A.C. hum was very slight. 

We devoted some little time to the motor of the machine, 
which we understand is of the*simple series “ universal’ type. 
The torque of this was quite’satisfactory, and during the test 
it ran silently and showed no tendency to hunt and waver. 
The point in which we were specially interested, however 
was freedom from emission of radio-frequency disturbances. 
There are at present on the market certain types of electric 
gramophone motor which can only be described as public 
menaces, since the presence of a single motor is sufficient to 
spoil broadcast reception throughout a large block of flats. 
The user may be quite unaware of the effect, since he will not 
use the gramophone and wireless receiver at the same time: 
even if he discovers the nuisance, and is sufficiently public- 
spirited to wish to stop it, he will find that he has a task of 
great difficulty. 

In the case of the Columbia machine the effect on a three- 
stage wireless receiver feeding an output stage and loud- 
speaker was negligible, in spite of the fact that the motor and 
wireless set were connected to a common earth. 
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GRAMO-ELECTRIC AMPLIFIER No. 2 


Note by our Technical Adviser. 


for the No. 2 amplifier modified so as to take Mazda B.12 

or Mullard DO.20 valves in the output stage with 425 volts 
on the plates. The field winding of the moving-coil speaker is 
used as the choke for the H.T. mains unit and arrangements 
are also included for the provision from the mains unit of 
grid bias for the output valves. The advantages of this 
arrangement were referred to in Q.\and A. No. 22 on page 91 
of the July issue. 


J forthe No. in July to give the full circuit diagram 


The circuit diagram for the amplifier proper is given in 
Fig. 2. The mains unit is shown in Fig. 3. Special attention 
should perhaps be called to the following points :— 


1. The mean potentials of the grids of the output valves 
are at earth. Hence the filaments must be at the appropriate 
voltage above earth. This means that a separate winding 
must be provided on the mains transformer for the filaments of 
the output valves and the centre tapping of this winding must 
be taken to a point on a potential divider across the H.T. mains 
unit which is at the required potential above H.T.—. The two 
resistances Rg and Rg form this potential divider. To determine 
the values required two facts have to be borne in mind: 


(a) We want to pass a current of about 40-50 m.a. through 
R, and Rg so as to load the speaker field properly. The drop 
in volts in this field will depend on the H.T. current taken by 
the valves and the current through Rg. 


(6) The H.T. current through the output valves also passes 
through the transformer winding and through Ry. The 
current through Rg is therefore greater than that through 
R, by the H.T. current through the output valves. 


It follows from these two considerations that the mains 
transformer voltage at T,, the ohmic resistance of the speaker 
field, the values of Rg and Rg, and the type of valve used in 
the output stage are all inter-related. With the assistance of 
the Cromwell Engineering Company suitable values have been 
worked out. For this specification, therefore, the mains trans- 
former, speaker, and grid bias resistances R, and R, can only 
be obtained from the Cromwell Engineering Company. 


2. The grid bias for the detector and L.F. valve is obtained 
from a 9-volt grid bias battery shown in the third compartment 
in Fig. 2. The grid bias on the detector should be adjusted 
until the milliammeter M, reads 0-1 m.a., or thereabouts, when 
no signal is on the grid. The value will be about —7} volts. 
The grid bias for the L.F. valve is—4$ volts. 


3. The pick-up is shown feeding into a resistance R., one 
end of which is connected to the switch 8S, and the other to 
—3 volts on the grid bias battery. If it is desired to have the 
pick-up (and gramophone unit) in a separate box some distance 
from the set, R, should be omitted and instead a transformer 
arrangement as shown in Fig. 1 should be incorporated in the 
gramophone cabinet. A 1:1 B.T.H. or Ferranti transformer 
will suit most pick-ups (which are of the high resistance type). 
Across the primary of the transformer a variable resistance is 
connected as a volume control, so that it is not necessary to 
go up to the amplifier and adjust R, every time one wants to 
make minor adjustments in volume. This variable resistance 
ean either be an Electrad, value 100,000 ohms, fixed inside the 
gramophone cabinet, or it can be a Centralab Moduplug, which 
can be brought outside and held by the operator sitting in his 
easy chair by the side of the gramophone. 


4. It is intended that the amplifier and the mains unit should 
each be housed in iron boxes. Blue prints of a suitable 
lay-out can be supplied (price 4s.) in which arrangements are 
made for plugs and sockets on the two boxes to register with 
each other, with the amplifier above the mains unit. Both 
boxes can then be slid into a wooden cabinet (from the back), 
leaving only the panel visible from the front. 


5. In this cabinet, well above the amplifier, the m.c. speaker 
can be mounted. An arrangement of this kind is really 
essential. The wires leading from the mains unit to the 
speaker field are at a potential of 500 volts above earth, which 
is dangerous unless adequate protective devices are provided. 
In the arrangement just described the back of the cabinet 
would be in the form of a frame with a close-meshed string 
net, and safety switches or plugs should be incorporated so 
that the mains unit is disconnected from the mains supply 
whenever the back is removed. For those who do not fancy 
using so high a voltage on the output valves a different mains 
transformer and appropriate grid bias resistances can also be 











100,000 [:| 
PU. ea on *, 
PU.O ‘ — 
Fig. 1. 


obtained from the Cromwell Engineering Company for use 
with Mazda PX.650 valves. The circuit apart from this 
remains the same. 


6. I have found from experience that this method of mounting 
a m.c. speaker is one of the best practical methods that can 
be devised, provided that the cabinet is not placed flush against 
the wall of the room. The cabinet need only be about 12 in. 
deep from back to front, but it must be about 34 in. wide 
and about 6 ft. high, so that the speaker is well up in the room 
and not near the floor—a great advantage if high notes are 
to be retained. 


7. For aerial coils and H.F. transformers Edison Bell coils, 
as specified in the original amplifier, can be used, and in that 
case the tuning condensers should be of -0005 mfd. capacity. 
But with this lay-out Edison Bell ‘“‘ Kilomag 4”’ coils can be 
used with advantage, the tuning condensers then being 
‘0003 mfd. capacity. In either case it is important to see that 
the condensers are insulated from the metal box; otherwise 
the grid bias batteries will be short-circuited and since the 
A.C./S valve runs into grid current at—1 volt the amplification 
obtained from the H.F. stage in those circumstances would be 
very small indeed. 


8. There are a few interesting variations from this circuit 
which could be made. Thus it is possible to work a second 
m.c. speaker from the same amplifier, and to use the low- 
resistance field winding as.a choke in an L.T. smoothing system, 
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thereby providing D.C. filament current for the detector valve the creation or transmission of which the detector valve is the 
and grid bias for all the valves except the output stage. This chief offender. But these variations I must leave for future 
second speaker can be placed at a distance or in another room. discussion. 

The arrangement also has the advantage of reducing hum, in rs 
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Fig. 3. 
R. Value in Carrying Make. C. Mfds. Insulation or 
ohms. capacity. voltage test. 
1 25,000 var. — Centralab or Electrad (Rothermel). 1 0-0005 Air\ Var. | M, reads to 2 m.a. (Ferranti). 
2 + +4 = — Graham-Farish Ohmite. 2 0:0005 AirfSee note. | Ma, —— to 100 m.a. (Ferranti). 
3 2 m.a Varley 3 0-1 Mica | T=AF.5 C, (Ferranti). 
4 500, 000 pot. — Igranic, or Carter (Rotherme)). eo 400 volt ?, OP. 10 C. (Ferranti). 
5 — Graham-Farish Ohmite 5 0-1 Mica 
6 100° 000 — Graham-Farish Ohmite. 6 00001 Mica L,=60 L!,=200 (Edison Bell). 
: 100,000 — Graham-Farish Ohmite. a 1,500 volt 75 L's 1=200 (Edison Bell). 
 } special Resistances (see Text). 4 1,500 o | L,=6 (See ats 7) 200 (Edison Bell) 
10 100,000 5m.a. Ferranti. 10 2 400 ., 
11 60,00 5 m.a. Ferranti. 11 4 400 ,, S S.= Igranic On and Off. 
12 50,000 5 m.a. Ferranti. 13 2 400 ,, | S2, S3,S,=Utility D.P.D.T. ganged. 
13 30,000 15 m.a. Electrad (Rothermel). 13 2 400 ,, S,=Utility S.P.D.T. 
14 50,000 5 m.a Ferranti. 
15 40,000 5 m.a Ferranti. H.F.C., R.1. or Lewcos H.F. Choke, 
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A NEW SERIES OF REPORTS 


Continued from August, p. 138. 


The Apollo Radio-Gramophone. 


"Tis public demand for a radio-gramophone which 
is moderate in price and is capable of giving reasonably 
good reproduction of radio and records, becomes more and 
more evident daily. 

The “Apollo” contribution to the commercial list of 
radio-gramophones fulfils this requirement. It includes a 
Philips (type 2515) two-valve set (detector and one low- 
frequency stage), radio to gramophone switch, volume control, 
‘ Apollo” pick-up and arm, spring motor, and a Celestion 
loudspeaker. It is designed to work from A.C. mains, is 
enclosed in an oak console cabinet, and is priced at £27 15s. 
inclusive. 

The reception of foreign stations can hardly be expected from 
this type of circuit, except under the most favourable conditions. 
The alignment obtainable with the pick-up and arm is 
comparatively good, an error of 3} degrees being the maximum 
of three readings taken by means of a Wilson alignment 
protractor, and the movement of the arm is beautifully free, 
without being unduly loose. 

The quality of the reproductions obtained, if not as full- 
bodied as the more expensive machines of this type, is 
reasonably” good, and in my opinion is probably the best 
quality that this type of amplifier and loudspeaker is capable 
of giving; there is a deficiency in bass, due largely to the 
design of the pick-up itself, but also to the speaker. On the 
whole, however, and taking the machine as a value for money 
proposition, it is well worth the consideration of those of our 
readers who have an inclination to purchase an electrical 
equipment 

The same firm also makes an electric gramophone. The 
equipment includes a Paillard electric motor, a B.T.H. 
pick-up and arm, and a larger type of Celestion loudspeaker. 
The amplifier in this instrument is of two stages, transformer- 
coupled, the last of which is a super-power stage. 

This model is also worked from the A.C. mains and is housed 
in a pedestal type cabinet, which can be obtained in oak or 
mahogany. 

Here again, the maximum alignment error was found to be 
not more than three degrees. The full volume obtainable is 
really too much for the Celestion speaker, and a great improve- 
ment in quality and definition can be effected by the judicious 
use of the volume control. The bass register of this model 
is much more prominent than in the console model, which 
results in a better balance of tone all round. 

The prices are £48 in oak, and £50 in mahogany. 


The Itonia “‘ Autocrat’’ V Portable Receiver. 


Another of the well known gramophone companies to enter 
the radio field is Itonia Gramophones, Ltd., 58 City Road, 
E.C.1., via a portable receiver. The circuit includes two 
choke-coupled H.F. stages, and leaky grid detector, followed by 
resistance and transformer-coupled L.F. stages, Osram valves 
being used throughout. It is designed to operate on both the 
long and short waves. The frame aerial control is by means 
of a three-way switch, with a central position breaking the 
filament circuit. The incorporation of a local station rejector 
(in other words, a wave-trap) is, I believe, quite uncommon in 
this type of receiver, and should be a useful embellishment for 
the “{searcher.”’ Single dial tuning is the method adopted, by 
means of an edge-controlled drum having provision for coarse 
and fine tuning. The intensity of the volume can be governed 


through the medium of the reaction control, which is rather 
critical in its adjustment, but should present no difficulties. 
when once the user has accustomed himself to the tuning. 

I was particularly interested in the ‘ Air-Chrome”’ loud- 
speaker which is fitted into the portable, as I have every reason 
to believe that of its type (double linen diaphragm) it is one 
of the most efficient. During a short test carried out in the 
Itonia showrooms, London was tuned in without any inter- 
ference from 5GB, and by switching in the station rejector, 
London was “ cut out” without any alteration in the tuning 
whatsoever. On the long wave-band, Daventry and Radio- 
Paris were tuned in free from each other, and here again it was. 
possible to cut out either station by using the rejector circuit. 
I have no doubt that under more favourable conditions a 
number of continental stations could be logged. The reproduc- 
tion was particularly clean and forward, and I would place it. 
high in the portable list. The high-tension is derived from a 
108 volt dry battery and the low-tension from a 2 volt, 24 A.H. 
(actual) unspillable accumulator. The set is enclosed in a 
neat leatherette covered case, 16 inches by 18 inches by 
9} inches, and weighs approximately 30 Ibs. 

To those who are interested in this type of receiver, this. 
portable is an attractive proposition at the price of 16 guineas. 
(inclusive of royalties). 

We hope to be able to publish a separate report on the 
capabilities of the ‘“‘ Air-Chrome” speaker in some future 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The Aeonic Suitcase Five. 


This portable receiver is enclosed in a handsome suitcase 
covered with real hide, and the total weight, including all 
batteries, is 27 lbs. The circuit consists of two choke-coupled 
H.F. stages, and detector, followed by resistance and 
transformer-coupled L.F. stages. It is single dial tuned, 
provision being made for coarse and fine tuning ; the only other 
control on the panel is the reaction condenser which is very 
smooth in action and serves as a volume control. The change 
from the long to the short wave-band is effected by a switch 
situated on the baffle of the ‘“‘ Sterling ’ loudspeaker, and has 
a central position which breaks the filament circuit. Osram 
valves are used throughout The H.T. is derived from a 
108 volt dry battery, the L.T. from a 2 volt (20 A.H.) 
unspillable accumulator, and the G.B, from an ordinary 9 volt 
dry battery. The high tension current to the valves is fed 
through a series of decoupling resistances. _This method has 
distinct advantages over the more common method of taking 
separate direct tappings, in so far as the battery is discharged 
more evenly, which, besides lengthening its “‘ useful ’’ life, 
also minimises the chances of setting up premature internal 
resistance in the battery caused by excessive drain on the 
lower voltages. This is important for maintenance of good 
quality. Tappings are provided on the speaker baffle for the 
connection of an external aerial and earth. The selectivity 
is quite good; it is an easy matter to separate Radio-Paris 
from 5X X, and London from 5GB, and I have no doubt that 
a more extended range test would bring in a number of 
continental broadcasts. For quality of the reproduction, 
I place this receiver quite high in the list of portables, though, 
as is the case with every set using reaction, the quality falls 
to pieces when this control is abused. 

The workmanship is excellent and the components used are 
quite reliable. At the price of £16 16s. this receiver is: very good 
value and can be safely recommended. T.S. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence. 





38. QY.—I have designed a bifurcated horn, the overall length 


of which is 13 feet, 6 inches, including the tone-arm. 
The actual length is approximately 9 feet. I have been 
advised to try a larger diaphragm in order to do better 
justice to the horn. Is this good advice ? 

A.—No; on no account must you use a large diaphragm. 
You will find that a diaphragm of 43-50 millimetres is 
quite capable of giving good bass response down to the 
cut-off of the horn. On the other hand, a larger 
diaphragm would give a very uneven treble. Large 
diaphragms are only justified with small horns where 


bass response has to be strengthened by diaphragm 
resonances. 


39. Q@.—When playing records on my cabinet model gramo- 


41. 


43. 


phone the tone-chamber seems to vibrate and play a 
distorted tune of its own at frequent intervals. I have 
examined the chamber and could not find any fault 
in the workmanship. Could you tell me of a method 
to remedy this defect ? 

A.—It is difficult to say without inspection whether it 
really is the horn which buzzes. It is more likely to 
be in the sound-box. You might try another sound- 
box. Otherwise there might be a defect in the tone- 
arm, the joints either being very stiff or loose. See 
that it moves freely and pack the joints with vaseline, 
so that they are airtight. If the trouble is in the horn 
it would take some little time to run to earth. It 
may be that one of the seams has sprung loose. If so, 
the only thing to do is to have it resoldered. But much 
more probably the front edge is just grazing the 
cabinet somewhere. In that case the remedy is to 
insert a strip of rubber or felt between the horn and 
cabinet. 


. Y.—What is the ideal length for a tone-arm, or pick-up 


arm, from needle to pivot ? 
A.—There is no ideal length for a tone-arm or pick-up 
arm. The longer the better within practical limits. 


Q.—Can fibre needles be used successfully in a H.M.V, 
No. 5 sound-box ? 

A.—No. If you use them with this sound-box you will 
find that the tone becomes rather dead, and that the 
needle-points would not stand up well. The No. 5 
sound-box was not designed for fibre needles. In our 
experience it works best with Tungstyles. 


. Y.—Can you tell me whether the records of the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra (Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 and 
Toccata and Fugue) can be played on a table model 
gramophone without undue wear ? 

A.—We do not think you will find that heavy orchestral 
records like these two will last very well on a table 
model. A good deal, however, depends on the actual 
adjustment of the tone-arm and sound-box. 


Q@.—I am constructing a gramophone with an internal 
horn. 

(a) If I make the horn of square section will it make 
any appreciable difference in tone ? 

(6) Would it be an advantage to make the horn 
bifurcated ? 

A.—(a) No. 

(6) Yes, ifitis properly done. The principles of bifurcation 
are too long to explain in a question and answer. 
Put shortly, the advantage is that in a bifurcated horn 
the inside and outside curves of a bend can be made 
more nearly equal than in an ordinary folded horn. 
Also, energy lost through cross-reflectors will be of 


higher frequency. The main principle of design is that 
the sum of the areas of a bifurcated horn at corres- 
ponding points in the two sections (i.e., at the same 
distance from the point of bifurcation) should be 
equal to the area of the straight horn, whose perform- 
ance it is desired to imitate. Do not forget that 
bifurcation is only resorted to in order that the horn 
may be folded without undue bad effects. The response 
of a straight horn is usually (we almost said inevitably ) 
more nearly perfect than that of a folded horn. 


44, (.—I have recently tried using fibre needles, but I find 


that they will not ‘‘ stand up ”’ to some of the heavier 
recordings. I have damaged one or two records with 
them—a kind of sharp cut, which is even worse than 
the ordinary wear from steel needles. I understood 
that fibres could not injure records. Can you explain 
this ? 

A.—It is quite evident that your tone-arm is very stiff, 
with the result that there is a constant side-pressure 
of the needle upon the groove. The same sort of 
pressure can be caused by not having your machine 
level. We advise you to see that your tone-arm 
moves very freely, and then with the turntable 
running place the needle and sound-box down on to 
the blank edge on the outside of the record, and see 
whether it will remain steady. Do the same on the 
inside of the record. If there is any tendency for the 
tone-arm to swing inwards or outwards in this 
condition you should pack up your machine under 
its feet until the sound-box and tone-arm remain 
steady. There is no question that fibre needles do not 
injure records if used correctly. Probably the greyish 
appearance of the records is due to minute particles of 
fibre débris adhering to the groove. If you examine 
under a magnifying glass a record worn with steel 
needles you will find as a rule that there are streaky 
white patches, sometimes on both sides of the grooves, 
and sometimes, on bass passages, on one side only. 
The groove has been worn away in much the same 
way, and for much the same reason that the banks of 
a river bed are worn at sharp turns. On the other 
hand, if you look at so-called fibre wear you will find 
that there is a greyish continuous streak, usually at 
the very bottom of the groove. Other effects, however, 
are possible with a fibre if the record is not kept quite 
clean and free from grit. Thus ifa particle of grit 
embeds itself in the point of a fibre needle it can act 
as an abrasive. Again, you will often find that a 
record which has actually been worn with a steel 
needle will show the wear more clearly after a fibre 
has been used on it, since the fibre débris may then 
adhere to the record and show up grey at the worn 
patches. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER. 


(491 cont.) In discussing the best records of various vocal 
items asked for by J. B. and F. VY. C. I had little or no 
hesitation in recommending the following: (v) Addio di Mimi, 
Spani, H.M.V. D.A.879; (vi) Ah, Mimi, tu pit non torni, 
Gigli and de Luca, H.M.V., D.B.1050; (ix) Questa o quella, 
Schipa, H.M.V. D.A.885; (xii) O quanti occhi fissi, Pertile 
and Sheridan, H.M.V. D.B.1119; (xviii) Schubert’s Lstanei, 
Gerhardt, H.M.V. D.1462; while I suggested a choice from 
three excellent records of the Credo. In two more cases I 
feel that I can choose with confidence, viz.: (ii) O terra addio, 
Ponselle and Martinelli, H.M.V. D.A.809, and (xv) Lohengrin’s 
Farewell, Melchior, H.M.V. D.1505. In the case of (xv) it 
may not be amiss to note that this is the Farewell in the last 
act of the opera; the same excerpt is given by Oehmann on 
Parlo. E.10692, whatever the record label or catalogue may say 
to the contrary ; the Farewell to the Swan, from Act 1, is sung 
by Pertile on H.M.V. D.B.1107. 


Some of the remaining items were discussed in Collectors’ 
Corner last summer, but since then we have had a few more 
records from which to choose. Taking them in numerical 
order, we begin with (i) the Prologue to Pagliacci and find 
nothing that is vocally the equal of Ruffo’s old recording on 
H.M.V. D.B.464. To those, however, who prefer a modern 
recording, H.M.V. D.B.1044, by Granforte, can be strongly 
recommended. A correspondent, A. W. B. (Salisbury) recom- 
mends Tibbett’s record, H.M.V. D.B.975, though this artist’s 
enunciation of the Italian words is, not unnaturally, inferior 
to Granforte’s. Of the ten-inch records, on which the orchestral 
prelude is omitted, Col. D.1626, by Stracciari, is very fine; 
but I have not been able to compare them all. (iii) is O patria 
mia, and those who wish for an excellent uncut modern version 
can hardly do better than acquire the two records, H.M.V. 
D.1606 and D.1607 (by Giannini) from the splendid third act 
of the H.M.V. Aida album. A very fine old recording, giving 
the complete aria without recitative, is H.M.V: D.B.222, by 
Destinn. Two other fine modern recordings are Col. L.2156, 
by Eva Turner, and H.M.V. D.1451, by Rethberg, but in each 
case the aria has been cut in order to include the recitative. 
For (iv), which is Largo al factotum, the natural choice seems 
to be Col. L.2129, by Stracciari, even though some may think 
that the same artist’s older rendering was a better one. At 
a first hearing the French version by Crabbé, H.M.V. D.B.1043, 
may sound a little strange ; but it is so gay and lively that it 
is well worth a trial. Of (vii), O soave fanciulla, there is no 
outstanding electrical recording; the humble plum label, 
H.M.V. ©.1516, by Torri and Giorgini, is capably sung to a 
magnificent accompaniment. There are, of course, splendid 
old recordings, notably H.M.V. 054129, by Melba and Caruso, 
and H.M.YV. D.K.100, by Alda and Martinelli. With a number 
of recent records of (viii), La donna é mobile, I am unfamiliar, 
but H.M.V. D.A.842, by Martinelli, is a good straightforward 
version of this song; a delightful old recording is Bonci’s on 
Col. D.8083. (x) brings us to the Miserere from Il Trovatore, 
of which I do not know a wholly satisfactory performance, 
either new or old. The tenor is invariably too loud. After 
hearing modern choral records the principals in the old versions 
of the Miserere sound very inadequately supported by the 
chorus ; nevertheless I shall stick to my old Alda-Caruso and 
“‘ wait and see’’ what the future brings forth. (xi) is another 
teaser—Un bel di. The Parlophone record by Seinemeyer has 
not yet come my way; no other modern recording strikes me 
as being definitely superior to the rest. Vocally the old Destinn, 
H.M.V. D.B.647, and Farrar, H.M.V. D.B.246, have still to 
be equalled; and since the former is paired with Gounod’s 


Ave Maria I recommend the latter. (xiii) is likewise rather a 
poser. For this, the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger, my 
own choice would be an English version, and an old recording 
at that, namely, H.M.V. D.B.681 by Hislop, though there is a 
pretty good German electrical recording on Parlo. E.10552, by 
Oehmann. It is strange that there should be no thoroughly 
satisfying modern record of this song. Or, after all, is it really 
so strange? There are very few satisfactory Walthers to-day 
on the operatic stage. (xiv), which is Lohengrin’s Narration, 
is well sung in English by Hislop, on the record previously 
mentioned, and in German by Oehmann on Parlo. E.10592. 
The latter is an electrical recording, like H.M.V. D.B.1107, 
on which the Narration is sung in Italian by Pertile. My vote 
goes to the Italian version and my prayers to the recording 
companies for a German version equally as good. For (xvii), 
Ora e per sempre addio, and (xix) Erlkénig, I can make no 
recommendations ; the latter does not appear to have been 
electrically recorded as well as it was done acoustically on 
several records now withrawn. 


(492) *“‘I suppose,’ remarks M. J. (Lewes), that ‘‘ Piccolo 
didn’t think of H.M.V. B.2409, by Rosina Torri, when answering 
E. M. J. W. in paragraph 490, not in place of the ladies he 
mentioned, but in addition.” And M. J. is quite correct ; 
I didn’t. Nevertheless I possess the record in question and 
think highly of it, although I prefer the same two arias (from 
Turandot) as sung by Lotte Schoene on H.M.V. E.503. There 
is one interesting point about B.2409; Torri sings both arias a 
semitone higher than they were written by Puccini. When 
M. J. goes on to lament the fact that this is Torri’s only solo 
record, he is not strictly accurate ; for he can get her Si, mi 
chiamano Mimi and Mimi’s Farewell on H.M.Y. C.1516 and 
C.1521 respectively. 


(493) To go back for a moment to paragraph (485). S.E.L. 
(Shanghai) admits that the early records by Kate Cove and 
Suzanne Adams blasted on some high notes, but he maintains 
that the real voices of these artists were much better caught 
than was the voice of Melba. With records of the last-named 
singer the voice was pinched and reproduced a Melba in 
miniature, so to speak. As a typical instance, S. E. L. cites 
Auld Lang Syne, 3615. Many of the first series, he says, were 
scrapped because the singer disapproved of them. Up to 
July, 1906, he regards Bizet’s Pastorale, 03070, as the best 
all-round Melba record. Turning to Selma Kurz, S. E. L. 
has one of her records that is even older than the Saper 
vorreste cited by M. H., namely, G.C.43253, Styrienne from 
Mignon, recorded in Vienna in 1902, speed 75, with a top A 
trilled for 24 seconds! 


(494) Do any readers*know of the Fantasia Appassionata by 
Vieuxtemps? In particular do they know a record of it? 
To W. W. B. (Greenford) it is a lovely piece of music, and yet 
he has never heard it on the radio, nor in 25 years as a gramo- 
phone enthusiast has he found it on more than one record, 
namely, Anker, E.9553, 12 in., violin solo by Prof. A. 
Petschnikoff, accompanied by Berlin Symphony Orchestra 
(19147). W. W. B. is hoping that one of the companies may 
give us an electric recording of it. Why not write to them ? 


(495) Mr. John C. Darby, 33, Station Road, Beccles, Suffolk, 
writes to ask whether any enthusiastic collectors will correspond 
with him on the subject of choosing H.M.V. red label gems and 
electrical Victor celebrities—especially Farrar, Melba, Destinn, 
Culp, Homer, Ponselle and Gadski. 

PICCOLO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. | 


HANDEL. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR S1r,—I trust I may be pardoned for drawing attention 
to a few little slips in Mr. Praeger’s article on Handel, which 
appears in your August number. It seems to me important 
that inaccuracies occurring in a journal of the standing of 
THE GRAMOPHONE should not go uncorrected. 1. “* Bach 
came of a long line of musicians and composers which has been 
traced back to (about) 1561." This statement is misleading, 
for if Mr. Praeger is referring to the first member of this family, 
1520 is the correct date, but if he refers to the first professional 
musician of the family, 1604 is the correct date, the date of the 
birth of Johannes Bach. 2. “‘ Both of them (i.e., Handel and 
Bach) were organists.”” Handel can scarcely be called an 
organist on the strength of just over a year’s appointment in 
the whole of his life. 3. ‘‘ Bach devoted the whole of his life 
to the service of the church.”’ This statement is incorrect, for 
in the six years he was at Céthen, his large output at this period 
consists almost entirely of secular instrumental and vocal 
music, and church duties formed no part of his lize at this time. 
4, ** He (i.e., Handel) abandoned opera for oratorio in which 
he found his real metier.””’ Most Handel students will deny 
that oratorio was more of a “‘ forte ’’ with Handel than opera : 
indeed, much of his best work is to be found in his secular 
compositions. 5. Discussing Dawson’s record of ‘“‘ Honour and 
Arms ”’ Mr. Praeger says that the singer in altering the cadence 
introduces some bald consecutive octaves with the bass which 
Handel would not have been guilty of writing. But the 
cadence as Handel wrote it does contain consecutive octaves 
with the bass. It was a common thing for the bass solo in a 
cadence to move in octaves with the orchestral bass. All 
students of the period know that this habit, by no means 
confined to Handel, produces some of the ugliest effects in 
18th century music. Another example can be found no 
further afield than No. 33 from the same oratorio, and it 
occurs almost time without number in his other oratorios. 


I should also like briefly to mention a couple of non-technical 
points which crop up in the article. Mr. Praeger says that 
“the organ can be made to imitate many of the wind-instru- 
ments so truthfully that even an expert ear may be misled.”’ 
I do not for one moment believe that an expert ear would 
confuse the two. An ear which did would be by no means 
expert. This point is so obvious as not to need further 
illustration. 


Speaking of the Royal Choral Society, Mr. Praeger says that 
Dr. Sargent bids fair to make this the finest chorus in the 
world. Has Mr. Praeger never heard, to go no further than 
England, the Leeds Festival Choir, the Three Choirs Festival 
Choir, the Oriana Madrigal Society, or the Newcastle Bach 
Choir ? ; 


Yours faithfully, 


Wembley. Eric H. Turman, Mus.D. 


[Mr. Praeger replies :— 


“I am obliged to you for allowing me to peruse Dr. 
Thiman’s letter, and thank him for his corrections. I am 
by no means disposed to accept all of these, and in order to save 
space will deal with them in numerical detail. 1. The date 
1561 is that given in the table of the Bach genealogy, 
commenced by John Sebastian and continued by his son 
Carl Philip Emanuel, and refers to the birth of Veit Bach— 
the musical miller. 2. Handel studied for three years with 
Zachau, the organist of Halle Cathedral, during which time he 
practised on the organ. In 1703 he went to Liibeck to compete 
for the post of organist and in 1709, became Capellmeister to 
the Elector of Hanover. About 1718 he became Chapel- 
master to the Duke of Chandos at Cannons, where he remained 
for three years. I think this fairly entitles him to be classed 
with the organists. 3. The addition of the word ‘‘ almost ’”” 
would have made my statement absolutely correct, but the 
six years at Céthen are, after all, a small part of a musical life 
of some 50 years. 4. I am one of the Handel students who 
maintain that Handel was at his best in oratorio, and that. 
his immortal fame rests more on this series of his works than 
on his other compositions. This in no way impugns the beauty 
and value of his secular works. 5. In the cadence of ‘‘ Honour 
and Arms” the voice moves in unison with the orchestral bass. 
The effect is thin, but as Dr. Thiman points out, was con- 
ventional. But the effect of transposing the two penultimate 
notes of the cadence in the voice part an octave higher is 
abominable. It had been better had I said ‘“‘ Handel was not 
guilty ’’ instead of ‘‘ Handel would not” etc. 


Dr. Thiman expresses his inability to believe that an expert 
ear could be led to confuse organ tone with its orchestral 
prototype and dismisses the matter rather airily. It would 
occupy too much of your space and would hardly be of interest 
to your readers, I fear, were I to enter into details of three 
occasions which present themselves to my mind on which 
expert ears were so deceived. If Dr. Thiman is at all interested 
I shall be pleased to furnish him with the particulars. 


In conclusion, I may assure Dr. Thiman that I have heard the 
choirs he mentions, and that at the risk of initiating a fresh 
outbreak of the perennial North versus South controversy, 
I stick to my guns and reaffirm that the material of the R.C.S. 
is as fine as can be found or desired. The one thing needful 
is competent, painstaking and energetic training (which the 
choir did not have for some thirty odd years but which now 
appears to have returned to it). 


Did Dr. Thiman ever hear this choir when Barnby was in his 
prime ? ’’] 


ERMYNTRUDE GETS THE NEEDLE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


S1ir,—For some months past you have been printing 
contributions from my husband in which my name has 
frequently been mentioned, mostly in terms of disparage- 
ment. I have, sir, no pretensions to literary ability. Men 
seem to think that writing is something wonderful. Puts them 
on a higher plane, so to speak. Cooking and housekeeping, 
of course, are not init. Sir, it is not on my own account that 
I am writing. I am, thank goodness, quite able to stick 
up for myself (as my husband very well knows), but what 
annoys me is that he should have the audacity to bring in that 
dear, sweet little angel, Veronica ! How the man has the heart 
to do it, I really don’t know. Anyone would think, to read 
what he writes that I am an unnatural mother, trying my best 
to turn my child against her father, and all on account of a 
wretched gramophone. Such piffle! 
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Let me, sir, trespass upon your kindness and present the other 
side of the case to your readers. Let me tell you something 
about this man who dares to slander and malign a little innocent 
darling ! He knows very well that if Veronica were so much as 
to touch one of his records, he would be quite capable of 
strangling her. 

First of all, sir, and I blush to have to say it, he knows nothing 
at all about gramophones. The man has no mechanical instinct 
at all. He cannot even oil my mangle without getting himself 
and the wash-house into the most dreadful mess, and as for 
cleaning the simplest paraffin-lamp (you see, we live in the 
country and have to use lamps), well, sir, you should see him 
trying! His language and behaviour are abominable. I 
shudder to think what will happen to Veronica if she models 
herself on him. He writes a lot about'his experiments with 
his gramophone, and you would think he was a real expert, 
but if it weren’t for your paper, sir, he would be on his beam- 
ends. This is how he oils his machine. 

‘* Ermyntrude, where’s the screwdriver ? ”’ 

“Where you put it, Archie.” 

“Putit ? I’ve never seen the... thing.”’ 

“You had it last week when you used it to scrape mud off 
your boots.”’ 

* Well, I put it back. I’m sure I putit back. You've gone 
and hidden it, that’s what you’ve done.” 

Then he tries to find it, sir, and his search takes him through 
half the cupboards in the house, through all the drawers, even 
into my sewing basket. Finally, he gives it up as a bad job, 
and starts unscrewing the motor-board with his best penknife. 
The result is a broken blade and more bad language, which 
Veronica, sitting chewing bread, does her best to imitate. l 
restrain him with difficulty from using one of my best table-knives, 
and he compromises in the end with an old potato-scraper. Then 
he drops screws on the carpet, and can’t find them again. 
I have to leave whatever I am doing (usually something for 
his comfort), and go down on my knees to hunt for them 

Anyhow, he gets the motor-board up, and without a word, 
calmly goes and planks it down on the table, with the result 
that all the oil and grease from the motor smear my best table- 
runner. I have to go and find him a newspaper to rest it on. 
Then he hunts for the oil, and of course I’ve carefully hidden 
it—so he says—and he wants to use my best olive oil, that I 
use for my hair, instead. Or our last drop of castor oil. The 
last time, he even robbed Veronica of her last dose of cod-liver 
oil. I wouldn’t have let him had I known, but he did it on the 
sly. 

Next, he proceeds to oil his motor. And he discovers that 
he needs the book of instructions for that. And can’t find 
it. So he sets to work on what he calls pragmatical lines, 
with the result that he squirts too much in, and the residue 
falls on the best carpet. When the book of instructions turns 
up, (probably in his smoking cabinet or some silly place like 
that) he will discover that he has been oiling just the parts he 
ought not to have oiled. ‘ Oh,” he says cheerfully, ‘‘ it doesn’t 
matter. The oil will transfer itself in time to the right 
spots.”’ 

There, sir, there’s the gramomaniac for you! Why, without 
me the man would be helpless! You should see the holes he 
gets in his socks! Holes you could put your fist through. 
And I have them to darn! Every tool in the houseis broken. He 
uses the screwdriver for chiselling things, and the chisel for 
screwdriving. He used the pliers to knock in nails, and the 
coal-hammer to smash up stones. Our wood-chopper has 
lost its head. The coal shovel is all blunted and curled up at 
the edges. Only the gramophone remains intact, but only 
because he’s frightened of that. 

You would think, to read his remarks, that the man loved 
music. But if you heard him, sir, when Chaliapin is singing 
at his finest, suddenly launching a companion bellow which he 
thinks is musical, you would revise your opinion. In fact, 


he bellows all over the house. He will come up behind me while 
I am washing up, and bellow baritone songs in my ear, each one 
containing about 49 flats, 7 sharps, and only 1 natural. And 
if I tell him to shut up, he doesn’t like it. He will fit idiotic 
words to some of the finest passages. For example, there is 
a phrase in Beethoven’s Leonora Overture to which he invariably 
attaches the words ‘‘’Ave a banana!’ Now, every time I 
hear that lovely melody, sir, those horrid words come grim- 
acing through my brain. And he calls himself musical ! 


I could tell you much about him, sir, that a wife does not 
reveal to the world. I could tell you how he hates his morning 
bath in cold weather, and how he invents the most ingenious 
excuses for putting it off. I could tej/l you how he chases food 
about his plate with a fork, until you think he is pretending 
to be a cat playing with a mouse. I could tell you about the 
condition of his braces. ... But no, on second thoughts, wifely 
reticence must be preserved, and I will not tell you about his 
braces. 

This may seem a long letter, sir, but I have been nursing 
indignation for months, and the feeling cannot be dispelled in a 
moment. Take this matter of the gramophone, again. What 
can a decent woman with a pride in her home do with a man 
when he insists on littering her mantelpiece, her sideboard, 
her dining-table, every available nook and cranny of the best 
room, with sound-boxes and boxes of needles and mysterious 
pieces of hosepipe with rings round it? And why should he 
object if I do stand a photograph of my mother on the gramo- 
phone-top when it isn’t actually in use ? 


As for Veronica, the poor angel has to endure the gramophone 
whether she likes it or not. Any mother knows that it isn’t 
good for a tiny baby’s eardrums to be battered with fiendish 
roaring from some electric record or other. Besides, it isn’t 
right to get the little things too excited just before bed-time. 
If I asked him to put the gramophone on to amuse Veronica 
when she wakes up at three in the morning, he wouldn’t do 
it. No, it’s I who have to sit shivering and hold the poor 
child out. He simply lies and snores. Just the time when his 
gramophone might be of some use, he won’t put it on. I 
wish men had the children, and women the gramophones. 
There’d be some sense in that. 


Then needles. Oh, sir, if you knew the trouble his needles 
give me, your sympathy would be with me I’m sure. Think 
of a harmless, angelic little baby crawling about the floor 
and picking up sharp, horrid, dangerous gramophone needles 
that a man, a father, has thrown carelessly down, and sucking 
them, and perhaps swallowing them, and having to be operated 
on, and dying! Needles. ...I hate the sight of them. They’re 
all over the place. I find them in the fireplace, in the carpet, 
in the bathroom, even in bed. One of these days I shall put 
them in his food. That’s the only thing that will cure him. 


Of course, I have to stand the racket of his gramophone 
whatever the circumstances are. If I’ve a splitting head, and 
tell him so, he only goes and puts on The Funeral March of a 
Marionetie, and when I say that I know he wishes me dead 
without that, he gets annoyed. But when he goes into his 
room (a filthy, untidy place it is, too!) to write libellous 
articles about me, sir, I have to creep about like a mouse. 
Not a sound must be heard! If I were to put the gramophone 
on then... .! 


Well, sir, I can hear Veronica crying—she’s in her playing- 
pen, the darling !—and I think the kettle’s boiling, so I must 
close this letter. Besides, my lord’s train has just come in, 
and if his tea isn’t ready for him the moment he sets foot inside 
the house . . . Well, the person who will suffer is 


Yours faithfully, 


ERMYNTRUDE., 


[These domestic surface noises must not be amplified in 
public.—Ep. ] 





